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ITALY’S INTENTIONS 


pe possibility of Italy’s intervention in the war 
as the ally of Germany must clearly be faced. It 
still only a possibility and some of the signs suggesting 
that it is more may be misleading. But the possibility 
amot be ignored. Italy has always refused to be 
emed a neutral. She is simply a non-belligerent— 
ws long as she chooses to be that. And she has never 
concealed her intention to make her own interests and 
nothing else the deciding factor. It might have been 
wpposed that there were other factors. Standards of 
decency do exist in Italy. Her people, like all peoples, 
were revolted at the stories of calculated and methodical 
German brutality in Poland. They had been alienated 
iefore that by the cynicism of Herr Hitler’s sudden 
volte face in regard to Bolshevism. And as a whole 
lulians, whatever their feelings towards French and 
They have 
astll more intense dislike of the idea of war. Signor 
Mussolini can no doubt carry them into it if he will, 
out he will carry them without their hearts. 

Why, in such circumstances, is the possibility of 
lulian intervention being considered? The most 
obvious reason is the sudden and outrageous outburst 
of anti-Allied articles in the Italian Press, which, of 
course, writes on instructions as submissively as the 
German. Since the Norwegian campaign started full 
justification has been accorded to Germany’s brigandage, 
Germany’s operations have been represented as 
uniformly successful and any reports of Allied successes 
have been relegated to inconspicuous corners in inside 
pages. The purpose appears to be to represent the 





Allied star as waning, the inference being that it is 
obviously to Italy’s interest to link her fortunes with the 
victorious Germans’. That is one interpretation, and 
the most obvious. But some British correspondents 
in Rome prefer another. In their view Signor 
Mussolini is simply seeking to help Hitler without 
fighting for him, and the aim of the present campaign is 
to deter the Allies from assigning ships from the 
Mediterranean, or men who might be needed against 
Italy, to service in Scandinavia. It is a theory which 
well deserves to be considered. 

How and where Italy would move if she moved at all, 
and what the consequences of her intervention would 
be, are matters there is not much profit in discussing. 
The uncertainty of the whole situation in the Balkans 
robs prophecy of any value. Italy, Germany and Russia 
are directing interested eyes at the peninsula, and it is 
possible that secret agreements exist between all three, 
or between any two. But any attack on a Balkan State 
is likely to be resisted. The Allies are pledged to 
support Rumania and Greece in such a case, but not 
Yugoslavia, and they have at call in the Mediterranean 
region resources on land and sea amply sufficient to 
make their undertaking good. Their understanding 
with Turkey grows stronger every day. A realist like 
Signor Mussolini is well aware of that, and though a 
pronounced defeat of the Allies in Norway might decide 
him to throw in his lot with Hitler an Allied victory 
would undoubtedly cause him to reflect again. It may 
be to give time for such reflection that the speech he 
was to have delivered this Saturday is postponed. 











NEWS OF 


T the moment of going to Press there is much that is 

still obscure regarding the position in Norway, though 
the magnitude of the advantages already gained by the 
Allies is not in doubt. The Allied Commands cannot be 
expected to lift the veil as long as the enemy is ill-informed 
about the situation. We know that the Allies hold the port 
of Narvik in the extreme north, though it is not yet certain 
whether they have yet completely cleared the Narvik area of 
the German troops, or whether the latter have been attempt- 
ing to hold, or escape along, the railway line towards Sweden. 
We know also that Allied troops have landed at several other 
points on the coast, but exactly where is not revealed. If 
near Trondheim, that might indicate a quick and severe blow 
in the rear of the port, which is in a key position at the end 
of two all-important railways, one going eastwards to Sweden, 
the other southwards to Oslo. The rumours which suggest 
that small groups of Germans have occupied the bridges all 
along the former railway are not reliable, but are not 
incredible. It is probable that Trondheim and Bergen have 
received reinforcements of men carried by air, and though 
little has been heard in the last day or two about the 
Skagerrak it may be presumed that additional German troops 
and supplies have found their way up the fiord to Oslo. The 
German advance north of Oslo in the Kongsvinger-Elverum 
direction has been surprisingly slow, and stoutly resisted by 
the Norwegians. Allied attacks by air and sea have severely 
limited the Germans’ use of the aerodrome at Stavanger, and 
that at Trondheim is now receiving similar attention. 


Rumania 

Every country in the Balkans is watching the struggle in 
Scandinavia with feverish interest, knowing that at any 
moment the lot of Denmark or Norway may be its own. It 
has been pointed out that Hungary stands to suffer like 
Denmark, since she is on the German path to Rumania ; but 
Rumania, whose oil and wheat, like the Narvik iron-ore 
route of Norway, tempt the Germans, has the further peril 
that she does not know what Russia might do on the north 
or Bulgaria on the south. It is stated that she has mobilised 
yet more troops and sent some of them to Bessarabia and 
to the Bulgarian frontier. Meantime, within her borders, and 
especially at Bucharest, there are ceaseless evidences of 
German activity. Dr. Clodius’s economic mission is near its 
end. The promises of petrol and wheat that he has secured 
are less than he had hoped for, and it is unlikely that he will 
get as much as has been promised, and wheat exports, except 
as provided for under existing contracts, are now prohibited. 
So far as petrol and heavy oil are concerned, the Government 
has every reason for conserving stocks for its own use. The 
example afforded by Norway of treachery from within is 
causing the greatest concern regarding the 700,000 Rumanian 
citizens of German stock and the thousands of German 
visitors now residing in Bucharest and the industrial areas. 
Decrees have been published requiring persons in certain 
military zones to provide themselves with passes, and there 
is talk of expelling superfluous foreigners. 


Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia has a new cause for alarm in the truculent 
attitude adopted by the Italian Press, in the Italian ficet 
movements in the Adriatic, and the rumoured movement of 
troops in Albania. Like Rumania she has been suffering 
from an influx of German travellers, some professing to be 
Hitler Youth tourists, some, furnished with documents, 
claiming to be members of official missions, while others 
profess to be commercial agents visiting the Belgrade fair. 
Large numbers of Germans of military age have been finding 
their way to key places in the provinces and endeavouring 
to spread German propaganda. Some Germans have been 
arrested and detained for questioning, and expulsions on 
a large scale are in contemplation. A further cause 
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of uneasiness is the German campaign in regard ofific® 
the policing of the Danube, and rumours of the lve 
tion of monitors and armed river craft in the Danubiiit pl of cri 
shipyards of Austria. The pack of German mischief-maby gp Allied 
is in full cry in Yugoslavia with all the paraphernalia of , gave fre 
war of nerves. 
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rurkey “ hang 
Turkey is in a position to view the German menace mp sed, SP 
calmly, but her people are enthusiastically pro-Ally and 4 inst V 
Government prepared for anything. She has no illusion Minister 
about Germany’s method of endeavouring to isolate jg 0°" 
victims and swallow them one by one, a method which i 
not frustrated, would bring her soon to the doorstep «f The ¢ 
Asia. Hence her efforts to organise a Balkan bloc, and he Next 
own determination to stand by her associates of the Balkan § Music § 
Entente and to honour her treaty with Britain and France now mi 
The Turkish Press clearly exposes the devices of the io balat 
totalitarian Powers in using their nationals disguised 4. | another 
tourists or business men for propaganda and espionage jg } the Ca 
peace-time and for sabotage when the attack begins, | substan 
Germans are attempting to penetrate Turkey as they are } with 
penetrating the more exposed Balkan countries, but with | otches 
less success. Two-weeks’ permits for Germans to reside jp | at Te 
Turkey are not renewed without good reasons, though the} std ¢ 
departing visitors are soon replaced by others. Turkeys | whose 
calm resolution is a reassuring influence among the uneasy | and © 
Balkan States and a deterrent to both Germany and Russia | give P 
And not far behind her are large, well-equipped Anglo- Tho |: 
British armies in Syria and Palestine. the m 
It mig 
The Voice of President Roosevelt might 
President Roosevelt’s address to the Pan-American Union o 
in Washington was an unqualified denunciation of the policy yon 
and actions of the Nazi régime, though he did not mention pn 
the name of Germany. He contrasted the peaceful relation ne 
which exist between the nations of the American Continen | ' 
with the condition in Europe under the influence of “ . 
“ hysterical outcries or violent movements of troops.” What yas 
happens in the Old World, he said, directly and power Nott 


fully affects the well-being of the new, and the Westen 
hemisphere must be “ prepared to meet force with force if 
the challenge is ever made.” His views were wholeheartedly 
approved by the representatives of the other nations of North 
and South America. On the mind of the average American 
German propaganda, inspired by hate and so patently 
subsisting on lies, has had the opposite effect of what it 
authors intended. In praising the exploits of the British feet 
M. Reynaud said that in destroying a great part of the 
German Navy it had also exploded the propaganda which 
attempted to belittle the part played by the British fighting 
forces. In countries controlled by Germany the realities § | 
the conflict may be obscured. But in America and all te § | 
outside world events have spoken for themselves and made 

a deeper impression than any propaganda. 


The Spiritual and the Material | 


In the brief address which the Prime Minister delivered t0 
the Free Church Council on Tuesday, he sounded a not 
which Lord Halifax had already struck in his speech to te 
National Defence Council the previous week. The war, be 
said, would be won by the spiritual forces of the world 
much as by the material power of their defenders. It is 
not completely easy to believe that true. Unless absolute 
non-resistance is to be practised, material force must be met 
with material force, and, other things being equal, the more 
powerful material force will gain the day. It is well to b 
reminded that in this fight other things are not equal. On 
the one side there is a good conscience, on the other a guilty 
one or none at all. Men fighting for freedom are better 
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han men fighting for domination. Rescuers of 
joas stricken down have forces to sustain them unknown to 
# grikers-down. The fact that we are accepting immense 
sce with no thought or desire of obtaining anything for 
uives, to frustrate the diabolical n.achinations of a hand- 
of criminal men in whom we sce evil incarnate, gives 
geAllied cause not merely a justice, but a strength, it could 
is from no other source. It is true that in this perplex- 
ig world good is often defeated and evil often triumphs, but 
ae less true that at crises when issues of life and death 
ge hanging in the balance and one side or tie other must 
nel, spiritual forces may inspire a nation to an endurance 
st which mere material power will break. If the Prime 
\jnister meant that, as no doubt he did, his words were 


goth true and timely, 


gidiers € 
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‘I the Government and the Arts 


OOrst 
an be Next Tuesday the Council for the Encouragement of 
he Balkan! Music and the Arts will meet to consider the programme 
d Franc | gow made possible by the Government’s grant—{25,000 
3 Of the} jo balance the sum already given by the Pilgrim Trust, and 
ruised 9] another £25,000 against an equal amount expected from 
(Onage jp J the Carnegie Trustees, making {£100,000 in all. With this 
begins, | substantial sum behind it the Council can now launch out 
they are | with boldness and with deliberation. It proposes to provide 
Ut with | orchestral concerts in factory canteens and workshops and 
eside ip f at Teachers’ Training Colleges in industrial regions ; to 
ugh the | snd exhibitions of original paintings to industrial regions 
urkey’s | whose inhabitants have at present no access to good pictures; 
uneasy | and to facilitate visits of first-class touring companies to 
Russia, give plays in towns to which serious drama seldom penetrates. 
Anglo. {| Tho last part of the programme is the most ambitious and 


the most difficult. Several courses are open to the Council. 
It might run its own company under expert advice. Or it 
might entrust the task to some existing institution, such as 
he Old Vic, on the understanding that this function would 
be distinct from its normal function. Or, again, it might 
ofer grants to existing repertory companies playing in suitable 
areas in respect of good plays in which they might incur loss. 
Its measures will be watched with interest and, of course, 
criticism. But the Council, which has Lord 
Macmillan as chairman and Dr. Thomas Jones as vice- 
chairman, is one whose personnel inspires confidence. 
Nothing should be left undone to help its efforts to success. 
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To “Spectator” Readers 

With the extension of the war to Scandinavia 
Great Britain’s paper-supplies, already substan- 
tially reduced, are now severely restricted. ll 
journals, daily and weekly, will henceforward get 
much less paper and, incidentally, get it at a much 
higher price. 

In these circumstances we appeal with confidence 
to the indulgence and co-operation of our readers. 
We shall be offering them after this week a smaller 
paper at the same price. So far as possible all 
regular features will be maintained, but war-time 
conditions are not peace-conditions, and they must 
have their consequences. 

That for indulgence. For co-operation, we appeal 
again to all readers who have not done so either 
0 place a firm order with their newsagent for the 
regular supply of The Spectator, or to order direct 
from this office at the special terms offered tem- 
porarily—z2s. post-free for 4 weeks ; 6d. for 
13 weeks; 13s. for 26 weeks; 26s. for a year. 





Newsagents can now stock no copies, or practically 
hone, 


definitely 


for chance sale, so that the paper, unless 
ordered, may be unobtainable. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: All this week 
Members of Parliament have possessed their souls in the 
most exemplary patience. Like the public outside they have 
been thirsting for news. But there has been not the slightest 
attempt to press the responsible Ministers for more informa- 
tion than they feel inclined to give. Everyone realises that 
a great battle cannot be discussed while it is actually going 
on. It is an interesting example of the working of the Parlia- 
mentary machine, and it provides a complete answer to those 
ill-informed critics who suppose that back-benchers at West- 
minster spend their time in hampering and embarrassing 
the Executive at supremely critical moments. Nothing, of 
course, could be further from the reality. The House of 
Commons sometimes endeavours to lay down broad principles 
in advance of action. After the issue is decided it almost 
invariably scrutinises what has been done and the manner 
of the performance. But it very rarely interferes in the 
actual conduct of operations, whether military or diplomatic. 
So the proceedings on Tuesday and Wednesday were 
seemingly calm and it was only outside the Chamber that 
the prevailing excitement revealed itself. And even in the 
lobbies the need for patience was fully recognised. 

* * * * 

In spite of ‘the prevailing preoccupation with events in 
Norway there was a really interesting debate on Tuesday 
on the organisation of man-power. Mr. D. O. Evans, who 
led off for the Liberal Opposition, surveyed the whole field, 
but his audience seemed most interested in his observations 
regarding specialised workers who had been enrolled in the 
Army. He cited the case of a highly-skilled caster who is 
now employed as a waiter in an officers’ mess, and that of a 
first-class machine shop foreman occupied as a “ tenth-class 
wireless operator.” In reply, Mr. Ernest Brown gave what 
he called “ comb-ou: figures” showing that 20,000 officers 
and men had teen granted indefinite release from the Army 
to enable them to return to industry, and that a further 
13,000 had been given temporary leave of absence. But 
these round figures did not entirely satisfy the House and 
especially those members—and their number is growing— 
who are deeply concerned about the problems of supply. 
Mr. Molson was not speaking for himself alone when he 
expressed his concern at the “tone of complacency and 
satisfaction which was apparent throughout my right hon. 
Friend’s speech.” Lord Winterton, who is a far greater 
asset as a back-bencher than when he was in office, pointed 
out that our total mobilisation was about 3,600,000 and that 
this figure was considerably smaller than the number of 
people mobilised in the different services in France, and 
smaller still than the number mobilised in 





very much 
Germany. 
* * * * 

It was significant that almost every speaker who took part 
in this discussion expressed extreme dissatisfaction. Irres- 
pective of party, there is a feeling that several Ministers 
have no conception of the magnitude of the effort that will 
be required in the coming months. It may be unjust to 
rank Mr. Brown among their number, for he has always 
shown himself a thoroughly capable head of his department. 
But no Minister in these days has a right to be quite so 
satisfied as he always appears to be. When he speaks from 
the despatch-box it is difficult to believe that the slightest 
shadow of doubt or uncertainty has ever crossed his mind. 
One can only hope that, as on one or two former occasions, 
he will eventually confound his critics. But he should recog- 
nise that the possibility of his critics confounding him exists. 

* * * * 

It is announced that the Liberal Nationals are to hold 
their annual conference next month and that they are to be 
addressed by Sir John Simon. There is, however, no men- 
tion of Mr. Hore-Belisha. Hamlet is to be produced, com- 
plete with the Prince of Denmark. But what many people 
really want to know is whether the Ghost will appear. 
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CRITICAL DAYS 


ING HAAKON is said to have observed recently to 

a foreign visitor “ Hitler is a devil.” He has had 
no reason to change his opinion in the past week. Day 
by day fresh demonstrations of German devilry have 
been coming to light. The manner of the German 
descent on Norway was such that no ground remains for 
regarding it as an outstanding military or naval exploit. 
Norway fell to treachery, not to conquest. That even 
Hitler would swoop on her unprovoked had never been 
suspected, though it is clear now that preparations for 
the crime had been in train for months. German 
merchant-ships had been trading with her as freely as 
British, and to conceal armed marines in the holds of 
those reaching Norwegian harbours unimpeded at the 
beginning of last week called for neither courage nor 
resource. The invaders had only to emerge and seize 
such ports as Bergen and Trondheim and Narvik without 
resistance. It was equally simple for destroyers and 
cruisers to slip up the coast undetected in snow and fog. 
The treachery responsible for the almost bloodless fall 
of Oslo is described at length in a remarkable article 
in Tuesday’s Daily Telegraph from an American 
journalist who witnessed the occupation. The forts in 
the fjord and the warships lying there held their fire on 
false orders purporting to emanate from the Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Koht, and the electric wires which 
should have detonated the mines were mysteriously cut. 
Only the minelayer ‘ Olaf Tryggvason,’ arriving in the 
fjord late, heard nothing of the forged instructions, and 
with her torpedoes accounted for one German warship, 
if not two. 

By such expedients did the Germans gain possession 
of the main strategic points on Norway’s coasts, And 
a stern price have they paid since for what they reckoned 
would cost them no loss at all. Once more, as when the 
* Altmark ’ was run to earth, the Royal Navy was there, 
and as result a considerable proportion of the German 
navy is there no longer. The full tale of its disasters is 
still incomplete. But it is well within the mark to say 
that close on half the fleet with which Germany started 
the war is out of action temporarily or for ever. She 
had two battle cruisers, the ‘Gneisenau’ and the 
“Scharnhorst ’; that the ‘Gneisenau’ is sunk is prob- 
able but not certain ; the ‘ Scharnhorst’ was sunk or 
severely damaged by the ‘ Renown’ last week. Of her 
three pocket-battleships, the ‘Graf Spee’ was scuttled 
in the River Plate, the ‘Admiral Scheer’ has been 
torpedoed ; she may or may not be still afloat. Of her 
five heavy cruisers four are probably still intact. Of her 
six light cruisers four, and perhaps five, have been dis- 
posed of. In the case of destroyers the facts are less 
certain. Germany started the war with 22 heavy 
destroyers. In the two British attacks in Narvik Fjord 
alone she lost eight or nine. Of submarines she has 
pretty certainly lost more than she possessed when war 
broke out. Building of these and other types continues, 
but Germany today cannot muster, to confront the 
British and French navies, more than half of a fleet which 
at the outset was little more than a third of the strength 
of the British alone. If the Allies need ships for service 
in the Mediterranean or elsewhere anxiety about what 
Germany may do by sea will not weigh with them. 

Such is the price Herr Hitler has so far paid for an 
operation the purpose of which is still something of a 


mystery, and which has brought him the first sharp cheg 
he has received at the hands of anyone since Hindenburp 
raised him to the Chancellorship of Germany seven yea, 
ago. The psychological effect of that on Hitler himself 
the Nazi Party and the German nation has stil] to be 
disclosed. For the present the losses are being cop, 
cealed, or obscurely and gradually hinted at with a View 
to breaking the force of the disillusionment, But hoy. 
ever Berliners may be cozened, the naval ports mug 
already know most of the tragic truth. There ig po 
sign of any serious consequences yet, but it is worth 
remembering that it is in fleets that revolutionary oy. 
breaks commonly begin. But the operations in Norway 
still continue, and apart from the naval losses they are 
bringing Germany some gains. Their ultimate success. 
it may be hoped, is precluded by the success of British 
submarines and surface-vessels in cutting sea-communi- 
cations between Germany and Norway. But some trans- 
ports are still getting through, and enough troops can be 
carried across by air to make a substantial difference to 
the odds in conflict against a *’rwegian army not fully 
mobilised, taken completely by surprise, and desperately 
short of equipment and ammunition. It is still an open 
question whether the Norwegians, with all their heroism, 
can hold the Germans till Allied troops have begun 
the work of clearing Norwegian soil of the invaders. 
The next few days will determine that. All details 
of the Allied plans have rightly been kept secret. Even 
the day on which the first contingents landed is not 
known, and statements as to where they landed may as 
easily be false as true. The laconic announcement of 
last Monday is sufficient for the present. The fact that 
by that date an expeditionary force was on Norwegian 
soil testifies to remarkable speed and efficiency in 
organisation when it is remembered that what is in 
question is the transport, not merely of some scores of 
thousands of men, but of all the necessary armament, 
munitions and stores of every kind, and the immediate 
construction of a base on Norwegian soil. Vital though 
swift actior is, no sudden transformation of the situation 
in Norway can be looked for. Communications in a 
land intersected everywhere by valleys, mountains and 
fjords are hopelessly bad, and the Germans hold most 
of the ports from which railways run. If Allied troops 
can get to the east of Bergen and Trondheim in time to 
intercept the Germans pressing forward to those ports 
from Oslo they will have accomplished their first pur- 
pose, and the ports themselves can be quickly wrested 
from German hands. After that the task of driving the 
invaders back on Oslo and into the sea will be begun. 
The struggle cannot be anything but stern, and 
immensely much hangs for each side on its issue. li 
Germany is undisguisedly defeated in Scandinavia the 
effect on the whole future of the war may be decisive, 
But the opposite is as unquestionably true. Victory 
in Norway is essential for the Allies. Every nerve must 
be strained, every reasonable risk taken, serious loss 
reckoned with as the price of ultimate gain. Active 
as Allied and enemy propaganda is all over Europe, the 
deciding factor with the neutrals is military success. 
Every one of them, even Italy apart from a handful of 
Fascist leaders, desires an Allied victory, and the moment 
there are signs of any serious check to Hitler the swing 
to the Allied side will be pronounced. Victory im 
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Norway will not be easy. Allied troops must be poured 
a till they far outnumber any that Germany can send 
py sea and air, and to find them on that scale may involve 
jrawing on reinforcements destined for the Western 
front, Where the great German offensive may break at 
ny moment. The advantages enjoyed by a belligerent 
which knows no scruples and respects no State’s 
geutrality can hardly be over-rated, particularly when to 
that is added a geographical situation which enables it 
to sirike in any direction. The blow may tall tomorrow 
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on Sweden, on Holland or Belgium, on Hungary or 
Rumania or Yugoslavia. Wherever it falls it will not 
take the Allies by surprise, for they have made provision, 
so far as provision is possible, for every contingency. 
Mass-attacks by air on this country and France are in- 
creasingly among the possibilities, though not all the 
threats of that need be taken seriously ; the R.A.F, in 
France is nearer to German vital centres than Norwegian 
aerodromes are to us. But whatever the chief theatre 
of war may be, critical days lie immediately ahead. 
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IS GERMANY NAZI? 


‘ 


HE story of Sir Nevile Henderson’s “ mission” to 

Germany, reviewed on another page, deals with 
iyst that period in which Herr Hitler’s policy was visibly 
shaping itself for war (May Ist, 1937, to September 3rd, 
1939). It is true that before then the Chancellor had 
ilready been trying his hand at violations of the Treaty, 
rentatively breaking its terms and watching the reactions 
of France and Britain before proceeding to a new breach, 
The introduction of Conscription and the armed occu- 
pation of the Rhineland in direct contravention of the 
Treaty were already accomplished facts. He had gained 
by unilateral action and without opposition that 
“equality” with the other Great Powers which he had 
consistently declared to be his objective. If, abroad, his 
eatliest Treaty violations had been condemned, it had 
been only half-heartedly, for in Britain at least there was 
uneasiness about the Versailles terms, and a feeling that 
a great country Cannot continually be deprived of powers 
which other countries possess. 

But by the time that Sir Nevile Henderson arrived in 
Berlin it had become clear that Herr Hitler had already 
digested the lessons of the new power politics. The 
invasion of Abyssinia had been pursued to its bitter end. 
Intervention in Spain was taking place. His own occu- 
pation of the Rhineland had been accepted with nothing 
worse than demur. Possessed now of a formidable 
Army and Air Force, and convinced of the efficacy of 
a threatening demeanour, he was entering upon a new 
phase of his dictatorship, in which he planned to increase 
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aggression or aggressive diplomacy. 


his gifts to the German people and enlarge his own 
power by extending the territorial boundaries of the 
Reich. In the period of less than two and a half years 
which Sir Nevile spent at Berlin Hitler had passed 
beyond the stage of righting the wrongs of the Treaties 
by seizing Austria, acquiring the Sudetenland, 
invading Bohemia, and finally making war on Poland. 
At each successive stage in his progress the Ambassador 
noted changes in the personality of the Fiihrer himself, 
who, mesmerised by his triumphs, became more 
arrogant, more inaccessible, more intolerant of criticism. 

But necessary questions present themselves when Sir 
Nevile says that “‘ we must end the war in such a way 
... that the only grievance that Germany will feel shall 
be against the ambitions and military aggressiveness of 
the leaders and the system which led her a second time 
to defeat.” One is bound to ask to what extent this 
distinction between the Nazi leaders and the people of 
Germany is based upon realities. The fact cannot be 


shirked that in recent years whenever the time came for 
Hitler to make one of his resounding speeches to the 
people of Germany at a party rally, he evidently felt it 
incumbent on him to report a new triumph won by 
If he felt that the 





security of his own rule depended on his capacity to 
feed the nation with new victories won and an added 
sense of glory, then he must have believed that this is 
what the nation wanted, Are we justified in supposing 
that he has misunderstood his country, or at least a 
majority of it? Or, if not, can the arrogant confidence 
in the right of the German race to dominate Europe be 
ascribed to a passing phase which will end with the 
defeat of the Nazi rulers? No doubt there are millions 
of Germans who disapprove of Hitler, and are ashamed 
of the bullying of the Jews, of the concentration camps, 
and the methods of the Gestapo. But when all allow- 
ance has been made for minorities and even for merely 
acquiescent majorities it is difficult to explain away the 
evidences of a racial or tribal pride which is gratified 
by racial self-assertion, which responds readily to the 
call to war, and finds satisfaction in the news that 
unarmed Denmark has been seized by German troops. 

If this were the first time such a spirit had been 
evinced in recent German history one might ascribe it 
to temporary causes. But it is not. In the sixties of 
last century, when the Prussian King was involved in 
constitutional quarrels with his Parliament, Bismarck 
extricated him by making war on Denmark and seizing 
Schleswig-Holstein, and subsequently by invading 
Austria. Even the Liberal opposition was won over by 
successful wars which opened the path to that unifica- 
tion of the German race which Liberals desired. Another 
successful war, the Franco-Prussian, served to sweep 
away the opposition to the Prussian régime and con- 
solidate the German Reich. Nor was there any time 
between that war and the Great War in 1914 when the 
German people, encouraged as much by their students 
as by their politicians, did not believe that their destiny 
was linked up with their military power. If Treitschke 
was the intellectual embodiment of the tribe spirit, whilst 
his disciple Bernhardi gave expression to it in the 
language of militarism, Nietzsche bears testimony to the 
reality of this tribe mentality both by his passionate 
revolt against it and by himself revealing something of 
its ruthlessness. The Nazis have not surpassed 
Treitschke and Bernhardi in linking the destiny of their 
nation with the gospel of force. The people of Germany 
listened without disapproval to such doctrines half a 
century ago as they listen to them today. 

Such considerations as these complicate the modern 
problem, for they appear to indicate that it is necessary 
not only to depose the Nazis but also to convert the 
German people, or give them the means of converting 
themselves. It means that when we come to a settle- 
ment we have to remember that European peace will 
depend on the successful exorcising of the demon of 
militarism which for so long has plagued the German 
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people. There are some who believe that Europe will 
not be safe unless this unruly race is kept in perpetual 
subjection by superior force. But the mind revolts 
against so intolerable a solution. There are others, 
enlightened Germans, like Herr Otto Strasser, who, as 
Mr. Douglas Reed points out in his recent book 
Nemesis?, think that Germany might work out her 
own salvation as a federal State consisting of a dozen 
or more self-governing cantons. But any movement of 
that kind must clearly be a movement from within, and, 
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if it is to last, cannot be imposed from without, For the 
Allies the immediate task is to prove, by winning the 
war, that racial ambition and militarism do not pay. By 
when, having proved that, they come to the even Mors 
difficult task, that of finding.a way for permanent pes» 
then, since the mind cannot be conquered, they will g 
well to take Germans into counsel (as they failed to dh 
at Versailles) and ask them to evolve a scheme for 
creating a more pacific and law-abiding spirit among 
their own people. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE death of Dr. H. A. L. Fisher a week after the 
accident he sustained when on his way to preside over 
the Conscientious Objectors’ Appeal Tribunal—a position 
for which he was ideally qualified—leaves in the ranks of 
British scholarship a gap which no one else can fill. Con- 
testing only with Professor Trevelyan the title to be regarded 
as the greatest living historian, the Warden of New College 
was an ideal blend of the scholar and the man of affairs. 
It was the scholar that predominated in recent years, but a 
man who is Vice-Chancellor of a modern university like 
Sheffield has to be much more than a scholar, and at the 
Board of Education in the last two years of the last German 
War and for four years after Dr. Fisher showed himself not 
only a capable administrator but an efficient politician. It 
is by his Education Act of 1918, a remarkable reform to 
carry through in the midst of a great war, and his History 
of Europe (from Adam to Beaverbrook, as he once put it) 
that he will chiefly be remembered, but in a dozen other 
circles the impoverishment his death creates will be felt— 
most notably on the Board of Governors of the B.B.C. The 
O.M. awarded him in 1937 was abundantly deserved. In 
his personal relationships his scholarly and unassuming 
courtesy made contact with him a peculiar pleasure. 
+ * 


* * 


I gather that last Tuesday’s conference on decency on the 
stage, attended by representatives of the Theatrical Managers’ 
Association, as well as of the Lord Chamberlain, the Home 
Office, the L.C.C. and other bodies, was almost disconcert- 
ingly unanimous. The one thing which the theatrical man- 
agers, apparently, want above all things is to rid the stage of 
all indelicacy. (What, it may reasonably be asked has hindered 
them from doing it?) Mr. Herbert Morrison, in his speech, 
observed that he had not realised he was being invited to 
attend a Puritan gathering. Mr. E. M. Forster, I see, depre- 
cates the pother being made about the business, and says that 
people who like nude shows should be left to go and see 
them, and people who, like himself, don’t should stay away. 
It is not quite so simple as that. Of course, if there is 
no such thing as good and bad, or right and wrong, or moral 
standards at all, there is no more to be said—though I am 
sure that is not Mr. Forster’s view. The question ‘s 
whether, particularly in war-time, it is a wholesome thing to 
induce young soldiers in their early twenties, who by the 
nature of their calling are deprived much more than normally 
of women’s society, to pay their money to see women 
stripping themselves, or already stripped, on a music-hall 
stage. Making all allowance for some exaggerated criticisms, 
I find it hard to think it is. 

* . 


* * 


The daily papers are already demonstrating what the 
paper shortage means, and the weeklies, though the amount 
The Spectator and journals like it consume is negligible by 
comparison, will have immediately to follow suit. All the 
dailies, or practically all, have reduced the number of their 
pages, and most of them are using the smaller types much 
more freely in order to get the maximum of news into the 
limited space. That seems to me doubtful wisdom. Elderly 
people and those who read their papers in trains and less 


stable conveyances find small print a serious strain, and to 
much of it might actually impair the eyesight. But th 
situation is grave. The bulk of the raw materials of th 
paper used in this country for periodicals came from Finland 
and Sweden and was sea-borne through the Baltic. The 
Finnish war stopped one principal source of supply, and al] 
traffic from Sweden is now stopped as well. Tife result js 
that all papers are now rationed down to 30 per cent, of 
their last year’s consumption. There is little immediate 
prospect of increasing supplies, though Canada is in’, 
position to help, but a great deal of waste can still be 
eliminated. I hear of one quite small newsagent in a town 
less than 20 miles from London who has 10,000 unsold copies 
of one London evening paper—covering a period of a month 
—waiting to be collected. There is no room for that kind 
of profligacy now. Papers which enjoy the support of a 
body of sympathetic subscribers of long standing are in one 
sense in a happy position, for they can count on that support 
continuing even when the wares offered are sadly shrunken. 

* 7 


* * 


The relations between the Ministry of Information, the 
B.B.C. and other departments concerned with propaganda 
of one kind and another have always been a little difficult 
to disentangle, but I confess I am astonished to learn that 
the B.B.C. has unfettered control over the most important 
instrument of propaganda we possess, the broadcasts in 
German to Germany. This seems to me all wrong. Though 
little is said about it, most people know that in this war, 
as in the last, an organisation has been set up, staffed by 
persons well versed in German history and German psycho- 
logy, to deal with propaganda in Germany, as other organ- 
isations deal with propaganda in neutral countries. It knows 
well what positive propaganda—primarily news pure and 
simple, to which the B.B.C. does not confine itself—is 
calculated to be effective, and equally what mistakes to 
avoid—which the B.B.C. does not always avoid. There 
ought clearly to be much closer co-ordination of the two 
bodies, and in case of a difference of opinion the decision 
should not rest with the B.B.C. For this particular—and 
supremely important—purpose its transmitters should be at 
the disposal of the body set up by the Government to study 
precisely this problem and take the necessary steps. 


* * * * 


We have not been told a great deal in the last week about 
the organisation of the Norwegian army. Actually the 
national militia system is very like the Swiss, which is gener- 
ally recognised to provide the makings of a very efficient 
defence force. In Switzerland liability to serve extends from 
18 to 60, in Norway from 18 to §5. The period of initial 
training is in Norway 84 days for all branches, in Switzer- 
land 88 days for infantry and artillery and rather longer for 
cavalry. As about 12,500 are trained a year in Norway, 
something like 400,000 men should be available on mobilisa- 
tion. Unfortunately, the suddenness of this emergency has 


prevented mobilisation proceeding normally, and many of 
the men are very badly equipped. The total population of 
Norway, it is worth remembering, is under 3,000.000— 
nearly a million less than Finland’s. 


JANUS. 
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More 
Peace, Bye Allied reaction to the invasion of Norway has been 


Will gy 90 swift, so versatile, so daring and so powerful that 
H to dy me siuation has been revolutionised, and what seemed at 
Me for Mist 2 reasonable risk from the German point of view has 
am og taken on the aspect of a gamble. Looking at the 
sormans’ etroke from the outside, it seemed at first impossible 
» doubt that they realised the inevitably temporary nature 
{ their success. But people like Herr Ribbentrop do not 
Lt» fools of themselves gladly, and his boastings can only 
oggest that the objective really was the conquest of Norway. 
and 1 in fact we appear to be faced with another instance of the 
BUE the professional soldier s ignorance of the meaning of sea-power. 
of ‘ir Henry Wilson recounts that in discussing Repington’s 
Finlang goa that the navy is worth 500,000 bayonets to the French 


The ete decisive point, he had suggested that it was not worth 
: «oo. Joffre and Castelnau did not think it worth one, except 











They appear to be still at the line of the Glommen. Only on 
Tuesday had they taken the important fort of Kongsvinger 
that lies at the junction of the line from Trondheim and the 
northern track from Oslo before it turns south to cross the 
Swedish frontier. They had only just cleared the eastern 
ide of the Oslo Fjord. They were still fighting at Elverum, 
aorth-west of Kongsvinger. The forces at Bergen and 
Trondheim had not yet been delivered from their isolation. 
Indeed the Norwegian troops were still resisting strongly 
every attempt of the Germans to issue from both ports. The 
important fortified point of Hegre on the railway east of 
Trondheim was still intact. 

This state of things does not suggest any very formidable 
German force in Norway, since the Norwegian mobilisation 
Was not yet complete and it consisted more of detachments 
than of any organised body. It was ill equipped, and it had 
tad to take the field under every circumstance of confusion. 
The attempts of the puppet Government, added to the 
complete surprise of the invasion, made an orderly mobilisa- 
ton and concentration impossible. It is all the more praise- 
worthy that the Norwegians have been able to do so much. 


= from the point of view of morale ; and Foch was of exactly 
nt, of pe same opinion. The operations in Norway are writing 
. ommentary on that view. 
ediate °° 7 : 
in’ Even the Germans must admit that the demonstration has 
il be eee thorough. Their fleet has been almost halved. Their 
town transports and store ships have been so harried that it is only 
Opies fy te re exception that can escape to carry out its urgent 
roth fy Me: Their waterways have been made perilous, their Baltic 
king has been closed by a minefield. Their detachments 
of 92 the west of Norway have been penned in from the sea. 
ong [ lhese events have heartened the Allies more than anything 
port that has happened in the war up to the present—except 
ken, thing. It surprised even the most impatient to learn 
* Bi tut the full week had not passed from the delivery of the 
meacherous German blow before we had landed at a number 
the J of points. Narvik, reduced by a bold attack, has been 
Nda Ff «cupid; and the Norwegians are rallying in the north. 
cult J The strategic effect of that one movement needs no 
hat ff emphasis. The Germans were already denied the Swedish 
ant & ion via Narvik ; but, with the Allies actually installed there, 
it Mth mines can be defended if Germany attacks Sweden. 
gh ff The moral effect, however, is even more important than the 
at, @ material. The Allied counter-invasion has even reduced the 
by @ cever German propagandists to plain stupidity. 
0 The problem that preoccupies most of us at present is 
n- # the strength of the German invading force ; and this we can 
's @ oly infer from what it has accomplished. We have had to 
d Bf lve through a week of wild rumour, and even now we ure 
$ # a the mercy of those who are controlled by their hopes. 
0 § One thing may be said with a certain measure of confidence. 
> @ There cannot be any great force of German troops in Nor- 
) #f way; and those who are there cannot be fully equipped. 
) 
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WAR SURVEYED: OPPORTUNITY IN NORWAY 


By STRATEGICUS 


They are not the demoralised force that a famous newspaper 
suggested. The long period of peace which the people has 
enjoyed has not weakened its fibre. Courage and determina- 
tion are matters of character and not of custom ; and, with 
the prompt assistance of the Allies to hearten them, they 
appear to have imposed on the Germans a radical change 
of plan. If only the flow of reinforcements can be 
restricted, the larger plan may be thrown overboard. At 
Oslo they have strengthened their position, east and west, 
but not significantly in the north. But they have accom- 
plished this so tardily against so little organised resistance 
that only smali numbers or bungling methods can account 
for the delay, and the latter we are justified in discounting. 

The question arises, what is to be the next step? Are 
they likely to invade Sweden in order to secure a better 
grip on Norway? Or will they, as would seem the more 
obvious strategy, attempt to clear the frontier between the 
two countries and extend their hold on Norway before 
attacking Sweden? Whatever the sequence, it seems 
madness to attack Sweden. By so doing they would increase 
still more the moral reprobation of the world ; they would 
raise against themselves an army, now forewarned, of con- 
siderable strength; they would provide the Allies with 
bases for naval and aircraft almost on their doorstep ; and 
they would have at length the second front which it has 
been the historic aim of German strategists to avoid. 
Incidentally they would lose all hope of securing any iron 
from Scandinavia. What possible compensation can there 
be for such disadvantages ? I can conceive of none. But 
Hitler, having once stepped outside his cincture of insulating 
neutrals, may take this further step, though it may mean 
his ultimate undoing. It was Hitler who drove us into the 
war: he may yet win it for us. 

Events in the Mediterranean seem to suggest that he may 
have embarked on this adventure as much for a diversion 
as for the bases he wished to secure against us. It is 
hardly possible to think that Italy is going to pull his 
chestnuts out of the fire by intervention in the Balkans. 
Yet it is almost equally difficult to think that the events 
taking place in Italy are meaningless. According to the 
Italian press the conditions for some Italian movement are 
favourable. Our navy is supposed to have been badly 
mauled, and the bulk of what remains is held to be com- 
mitted to the Norwegian campaign. We can only hope that 
wiser counsels prevail and that Mussolini will leave Hitler 
to play his hand alone. And, of course, there is another 
neutral, looking with eager eyes on the Atlantic coast which 
we have now occupied. It is better to leave time to solve 
the problems these suggestions raise. 

They have, however, this importance: they reinforce 
the necessity for the most speedy resolution of the 
situation in Norway. We have struck much more quickly 
than anyone would have dared to hope, and the diffi- 
culties of turning the Germans out of Norway must not 
be underestimated. It is no easy matter sending a great 
body of troops across the sea, with the elaborate equipment 
a modern army requires. Our present achievement 
represents a wonderful feat and to force the pace involves 
a risk. Yet risk is the atmosphere of war; and we have to 
realise that the enemy is in much worse case than ourselves. 
Moreover, if there were ever a time when we could and 
must take risks it is the present. The hazards we avoid 
today will be increased tenfold by delay. We have already 
secured a great accretion of morale through our speed and 
daring; much more than we can readily conceive depends 
upon our improving the occasion. Hesitant neutrals may be 
brought to hesitate still more, until it is too late for them 
to do any harm. The future of the Balkans, even of Holland, 
may turn on the developments in Norway. 
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These considerations, we cannot doubt, are as evident to 
the Governments as they are to us. We have done so much 
that we must hope that the little more that would turn the 
tide will not be lacking. It is probable that in years to come 
we shall realise that here, as on so many occasions in the 
last war, opportunity paused for us to seize or ignore it. 


Never was the chance so great and the risk so small. Let 
us trust that we shall pursue to the end, with the same high 
courage and skill, the venture we have embarked upon. If 
we do, the seeds of the ultimate decision may be sown here. 


A WAR-TIME 


THE SPECTATOR, 
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Hitler has made a mistake. He seems likely to 
worse. Never in the last war had we the Prospect of 
vancing to the very threshold of Germany. News 
modern Germany invited so formidable a foe to re : 
door. Germany cannot write off this venture without j. 
the prestige which keeps the régime in being. That a 
problem and our chance. But it is well to remember 
she is making every effort to strengthen her hold, 
reinforcements and even artillery are still arriving, . 
campaign in Norway is gathering way. 


FOOD POLICY 


By SIR DANIEL HALL 


HE evidence continues to accumulate that the food-pro- 
duction policy of the Ministry of Agriculture is inade- 
quate to the needs of the situation. It is true that farmers 
and landowners of distinction write to The Times to depre- 
cate criticism of the efforts of the Ministry and to assure the 
public that things on the land are really going very well. 
And so they are from the point of view of the farmers and 
their friends ; they have done what was asked of them in the 
way of ploughing grass-land, without any of the opposition 
that was so manifest in the last war, opposition that, it may 
be remembered, culminated, not long before the Armistice, 
in the withdrawal from the Food Production Department of 
the power to order ploughing of grass-land. Many counties 
announce that they have accomplished and even exceeded 
the quota allotted to them, and if the area sown with either 
wheat or spring corn is less than was expected, that may be 
set down to the wet weather of the late autumn and the 
frosts of January and February. The only criticism that can 
be offered of the ploughing programme is that it should have 
been begun two years ago. 

There has been considerable grumbling at the shortage of 
feeding-stuffs, with attacks on the Ministry of Food on the 
ground that it had not accumulated supplies. But this 
criticism is hardly justified. The Ministry had the much 
more vital task to perform of accumulating stocks of human 
food, and of doing so without outward and visible sign that 
might alarm the public. It would have been impossible also 
to store enough to meet the normal peace-time consumption 
of concentrated feeding-stuffs. Farmers have to face the 
inevitable facts that imports must be drastically reduced and 
that they have to cut down the number of pigs and poultry, 
in so far as they are dependent upon overseas grain. But 
on the whole farmers are satisfied with the way the food- 
production programme is going ; they have been assured by 
the Minister that there shall be no interference from White- 
hall, the local administration is in the hands of their friends, 
and prices are good. It is symptomatic that farming land is 
in demand and has become dearer, and that agricultural 
wages have been considerably raised without any protests 
from the employers, while a National minimum wage is in 
process of being conceded in Parliament. 

That the agricultural community—landowners, farmers 
and labourers—are contented with the effort that is being 
made is all to the good. They are the indispensables ; they 
have to work the land, and without their goodwill no results 
could accrue. But is not their vision of the task before them 
far too limited? Is their programme likely to satisfy the needs 
of a nation at grips with the most ruthless organisation for 
war the world has ever known? Is the policy of the two 
Ministries, for Food is inextricably involved with Agricul- 
ture, likely to provide for the maintenance of a larger number 
of people upon our own land? Will it relieve the pressure 
upon shipping? Will it make up for any of the special 
deficiencies caused by the cessation of particular imports? 
It may be doubted whether the newly-ploughed land is going 
to add anything this year to our food-supplies, whether, as 
far as it can be cropped, it will not be devoted to fodder- 


crops in order to meet the deficiency of imported feeding 
stuffs. More potatoes will be produced, for it is one of 
best crops to grow on old turf and it can be planted late, by 
the Ministry are evidently apprehensive about the possibij 
of overdoing the market, for it is announced that factories; 
dry any surplus are being created. 

Of the same import is the regulation that, though peony 
with gardens are exhorted to “ Grow More ” and to “Ds 
for Victory,” they may not sell any of their produce lest the 
should disturb the ordinary channels of trade. All ty 
suggests that the Ministries have not shaken off the pre-» 
policies of limiting the supplies to the market to the amoy 
the public will buy at a price satisfactory to the producer 
The surplus is devoted to some other channel at any son¢ 
price that will get rid of it but will keep it off the mare 
This was the procedure followed with milk ; milk for co 
sumption was released to the wholesalers at about a shillisg 
a gallon ; the surplus, often a quarter of the whole outpy. 
went to the manufacturers at fivepence a gallon or less, ani 
evidently it is proposed to deal with potatoes in the sam 
way. How can there be any surplus of potatoes or milk in 
a beleaguered city, for that is what Great Britain becoms 
in war? 

This is the gravamen of the criticisms that are growing a 
volume and intensity against the Ministries of Agricultur 
and Food, that there is no policy which looks beyond tk 
way things were done in peace-time or that aims at mud 
more than carrying on, without disturbing the manners ani 
customs of the trade. The plain truth is that we haven 
national food policy. The Ministry of Food has shown }y 
its release of wheat for poultry that it is not working upu 
principles. The Ministry of Agriculture receives no instru: 
tions from the Ministry of Food as to what it should aima 
The County War Agriculture Committees comp!ain that the 
are not told what farmers should be set to produce. Th 
Food Campaign, not the least vital section of the war, is beim 
waged without a plan of action. 

The first necessity is that a war-time food policy shall & 
formulated, accepted by the Cabinet, and handed over to th 
Food Minister for execution. As far as the food policy is co 
cerned it is well known that the scientiiic men who are cot 
versant with nutrition questions and food production are av 
being utilised, and that agencies like the Royal Society, t 
Agricultural and the Medical Research Councils, have ot 
been consulted about the food policy. The men of scent 
could very quickly outline a food policy, irrefutable in % 
principles, simple and practicable. It would be for & 
Cabinet to decide if it would be acceptable to the populata, 
and for the administrators afterwards to effect the necess#] 
adjustments and compromises to carry it out. 

The more obvious elements of national rationing are thé 
four materials must be made available cheaply and withou 
limitation—bread and potatoes, milk and green vegetable 
These constitute a basic dietary upon which people @ 
support life and work ; other foods can be rationed or Ie 
to find their own level by price. It would be for the Minist} 
of Food to shape its administration with these principles 4 
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_ Then comes the question of getting more of these 
WF als —wheat, barley, potatoes, milk and vegetables— 
ced from our own land. The task is to add, not five, 
wt fifty per cent. to the output from the land. For this we 
a new organisation—a Food Production Department 
ach as we had in the last war, which may be attached to the 
yinistry of Agriculture but must have full independence for 
= modes of action. 

for example, there are hundreds of thousands of acres 
shich are underfarmed and unproductive, which will remain 
unproductive because the occupiers lack the mcans—capital, 
auterial, energy and knowledge—to farm for maximum pro- 
jyction. The land is not derelict, so that it cannot be taken 
am by the County Committees ; it has got to be dealt with 
ig another fashion by a central executive, which can direct 
ackle, materials and labour to the attack. The new executive 
qust train and have at its disposal a labour corps—exempted 
nen, women, youths before their calling-up. Such labourers 
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HE discussion between Prof. Lionel Robbins and myself 
has probably served by now any purpose it was capable 
of serving, and this article will bring it to an end. Tempted 
though I am to take up some of the arguments on which 
Prof. Robbins based his case last week, I think it will be 
both fairer and more satisfactory to leave his statement of 
his reasons for supporting Federal Union as it stands, and 









Y Sort ¢ 
marke confine myself here to stating my own reasons for taking a 
for conf different view. 





I do not, as I said earlier, reject Federal Union as an 
ultimate objective. On the contrary, I think the countries 
of Europe (it will be quite enough to consider Europe only 
for the present) should aim at so consolidating their relations 
with one another that whatever international association— 
whether a survival or a new creation—unites them after the 
war may evolve gradually and naturally from the stage of 
co-operation towards a closer relationship which may some 
day go as far as actual fusion. But I emphasise the words 
“gradually” and “ naturally,” particularly the second. An 
atificial union, if ever ingenious framers of paper constitu- 
tions could persuade the peoples of Europe in a moment of 
enthusiasm or exhaustion to adopt it as part of the peace 
sttlement, would lead inevitably to early and complete 
disaster. There can be no legislative union where there is 
no union of hearts and no spiritual allegiance. 

In Europe today (and yery much less in Mr. Clarence 
Sueit’s purely artificial union of fifteen democracies) there 
is no such allegiance. Count Coudenhove-Kalergi may be 
right in thinking that we ought to be as conscious of being 
European as we are of being British or French or Norwegian, 
but the fact remains that we are not. Britons have far more 
afinity with Americans than they have with Rumanians or 
Jugoslavs, and Spaniards more affinity with Latin America 
than with Belgium. We can perfectly well co-operate for 
practical purposes, but to imagine that the States of Europe, 
some with a thousand years of independence behind them, are 
going to renounce that independence and merge themselves 
once for all irrevocably in some untried and unprecedented 
European union, from which there can be no secession, is to 
credit them with proclivities of which none of them have so 
far shown the smallest sign. Federal Union must represent 
a general aspiration before there can be any question of 
framing a federal constitution. There is not a sign of such 
aspiration today. The Scandinavian countries are often 
cited as a group peculiarly fitted for some kind of regional 
union. Yet it is only thirty-five years since Norway actually 
separated from Sweden, and the three countries (or four, 
with Finland) have displayed none of the tendencies towards 
union which external counsellors seek to discover in them. 
Nor have Belgium and Holland. Nor have the Balkan 
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are of little service when passed on to the farmers in ones 
and twos, for the month or two of training practicable cannot 
make of them agricultural labourers with their multifarious 
duties on the farm. But by a short training they can be 
made effective members of a corps engaged on one particular 
kind of work. However, it is idle to discuss such details ; 
what is needed is an executive charged with one job and one 
job only—production from the land ; a Department staffed, 
as was the old Food Production Department, with the best 
experts on labour, supplies, fertilisers, machinery, propa- 
ganda, &c., it can recruit from the outside world. 

We are late in getting to work and the time-factor demands 
that the new Department should act, and act courageously, 
with little regard to popularity and unpopularity. The first 
essential is a coherent scientific policy approved by the 
Government. With such a reference the Departments could 
go ahead and put aside the vacillations which have marked 
their procedure hitherto. 











EXAMINED—VI 





States. Co-operation, perhaps, but of union not a sign. 
The war, of course, may change this, but past wars have 
done little in that direction. 

In that case, it may be replied, such States must be 
educated. All Europe must. I quite accept that. But the 
process will certainly take decades, more probably genera- 
tions. Lord Bryce, than whom no one has written more 
wisely or with a greater knowledge on international rela- 
tions, dealt very pertinently with this in his Holy Roman 
Empire. “The permanence of an institution,” he said, 
“depends not merely on the material interests that support 
it, but on its conformity with the deep-rooted sentiment of 
the men for whom it has been made,” and speaking with 
special reference to the development of the North German 
Federation, and ultimately of the German Reich, he adds 
that that development was due most of all “to what we call 
the instinct or passion of nationality, the desire of a people 
conscious of a moral and social unity to see such unity ex- 
pressed and realised under a single government, which shall 
give it a place and name among civilised States.” Will 
anyone suggest that there exists anywhere an instinct or 
passion that would put any semblance of emotion behind the 
declaration “Civis Europaeus sum,” or the smallest con- 
sciousness of a moral and social unity which desires to find 
expression in a single European government? There is no 
such consciousness and no such desire, and though in time 
both may be developed it would be a fatal mistake to assume 
their existence in the face of facts, or to attempt to force 
what can only evolve naturally. 

The practical difficulties in the way of the creation of 
anything like a Federal Union are vast, quite apart from the 
immensity of the demands it makes on individual States. 
Is voting-power to go by population? If so, is Russia to 
be in or out? Or Germany? Are dictatorships to be in- 
cluded at all? Or is there to be a union of democracies, with 
the dictatorships forming a rival bloc? What relations are 
the British Dominions likely to preserve with a Great Britain 
which has lost all control of its foreign policy? To which 
could, and must, be added all the immensely complex ques- 
tions which arise in connexion with the constitution of 
federal land, sea and air forces. The effect on an average 
election-meeting of the proposal to hand over the Royal 
Navy, which has not been unserviceable these last weeks, to 
a hypothetical and incalculable Federal Government would 
be worth studying. And it is the electors who will decide. 

The case for Federal Union rests on the unwarranted 
assumption that national sovereignty is something necessarily 
bad. National sovereignty no doubt can be misused, and 
often is. The same is true of a motor-car, but it does not 
follow in either case that abolition is the only remedy. How 
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is the world the worse for France’s national sovereignty, or 
Holland’s, or Switzerland’s, or, I would not hesitate to add, 
Great Britain’s? There have, no doubt, been lapses, but is 
a Federal Union necessarily impeccable? In any case, it is 
quite certain that national sovereignties, if they die at all, 
will die very hard, and we cannot postpone the problem of 
an international organisation till we can get one that involves 
the surrender of national sovereignty. That means that we 
must continue with something like the present League of 
Nations. But the League, Federal Unionists insist—it is 
the whole basis of Clarence Streit’s argument—has failed. 
If that were true, which I contest, it would be necessary to 
prove not only that the League has failed, but that its failure 
was inevitable, and inherent in its constitution. Many 
Federal Unionists, who see no hope in co-operation between 
independent sovereign States, do claim that. The League, 
in fact, has partly failed and partly succeeded. So has 
Christianity. So has the institution of marriage. But there 
is no general proposal to abandon either. The League’s 
failure was due, moreover, largely to unfortunate 
accidents. If Chamberlain, Briand and Stresemann had had 
three or four years longer together to fortify the League in 
its critical first decade, or if internal mistakes in Germany 





HE scattered contingents of German troops in Norway 
are dependent for their existence on the maintenance 
of their communications with Germany. These communi- 
cations are under constant fire from the Allied Navy and 
Air Force, and preliminary successes on their part have led 
Mr. Churchill to the conclusion that German hopes of main- 
taining supplies by sea are doomed to disappointment. 
There naturally springs to mind the possibility of Germany’s 
at any rate diminishing this handicap by exploiting her 
mastery of the air over Scandinavia and opening up new 
channels in air-borne supply. We know the might of the 
German air-machine. Is it not possible that a proportion 
of it could be diverted for this supremely urgent task? 

Fortunately for the Allies, aircraft margins of performance 
are so small that aeroplanes have to be designed for each 
specific type of operation. Thus, to take the simplest 
example, the designer has to design a bomber to bomb and 
a fighter to attack the bomber, each aircraft having opposing 
characteristics of design and construction. This funda- 
mental restriction on the potentialities of the aeroplane pre- 
vents an Air Staff from attaining the ideal of standardisation 
of type. 

Perhaps in no case is this necessity for a specialised type 
of aircraft so apparent as in that of a troop-transport machine. 
To be of any value it must have sufficient room in its 
fuselage to house men—the most extravagant cargo with 
regard to space that there is. This necessity for space in 
the fuselage in turn necessitates a fuselage of large cross- 
section, which results in heavy “ drag” and therefore reduc- 
tion in speed. It will be seen, therefore, that a transport- 
aircraft is inefficient as a bomber, for the bomber has no 
need of a bulky fuselage, but has great need for all the speed 
it can get, and transport, though needing all the speed it 
can get, has a prior need for space. 

Every air-force has squadrons of troop-transperts, and 
some, like the Russian, have large numbers of such 
squadrons. But consider for a moment the vast numbers of 
such aircraft that would be required to help Germany with 
her Norwegian campaign if she tried to short-circuit the 
activities of the Allied Navy. The biggest troop-transport 
aeroplane in the Royal Air Force—and the British aircraft 
industry has specialised in big aircraft—takes no more than 
22 equipped infantrymen. Fifty such aeroplanes would be 
needed to transport the same number of troops as is carried 
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had not put the Nazis in office, all subsequent history mj 
have been different. There was nothing inevitable about the 
League’s failure—so far as it has failed. 

You cannot reverse natural processes or skip stages, q, 
operation much precede fusion. And till the one has been 
effected it is futile to press for the other. On the other hand 
fusion may well emerge as the natural goal of CO-Operatiog 
Nations that will not dream of divesting themselves of thes 
sovereignty once for all by a single act may well diye 
themselves of it bit by bit, as their co-operation bree 
confidence, through political, economic and disarmamey 
agreements, by all of which they sacrifice some part of the 
full freedom of action. A European Council within the 
League may gradually generate that sense of Europeanign 
which is lacking today and without which any Europes 
Union would be built on sand, or, worse still, on friabk 
parchment. And within Europe groups of like-minded api 
contiguous nations may be able to put Federal Union to i 
proof on a small scale and so provide a working model fy, 
the whole Continent. No one but a bigot would rule oy 
Federal Union as an ultimate goal. No one but an anarchig 
would seek to bring it into being before the fundamen 
conditions for its existence have developed. 








































by a ship of modest tonnage. But the ship can also cany 
supplies of stores and ammunition, vital essentials which 
would have to be carried by additional aircraft. And wha 
use are a few thousand men in a major campaign such as Hitler 
has so rashly initiated in Norway? Obviously, he has to 
think in terms of tens of thousands, and the fleet of aero 
planes he would require to transport them and to maintain 
their supplies would number hundreds. But although he 
has a substantial number of bombers and fighters, it is known 
that he has only a limited number of troop-transports. Even 
the potentialities of those he has are limited by the fact tha 
before the invasion there were only three serviceable aero- 
dromes in the whole of Norway. Flying boats and seaplanes 
are more suitable for operations in Norway, but here again 
Germany has too few of sufficient size to be of any decisive 
value in strengthening the various contingents of German 
troops which landed at six different places up and down 
the coast. 

































These considerations relate to the transport of infantry. 
For the transport of artillery, the potentialities of the aero 
plane are even more limited ; and no one will deny that an 
expeditionary force without artillery, fighting against a well- 
equipped enemy backed by the heavy guns of a Navy that 
commands the seas, has little chance of survival. It is there- 
fore of the first importance for the Germans to get guns and 
ammunition through to their contingents. They cannot do 
it by sea—and they cannot do it by air. The largest load 
that a type of aircraft available to the Germany army is 
capable of carrying is about three tons. But this does not 
mean that it can carry a gun or an armoured car weighing 
three tons. Considerations of space, hatchway-area into the 
fuselage, and the necessity for the avoidance of concentrated 
loads, very definitely limit the nature of articles that can be 
carried. Whereas a gun weighing three tons could not be 
carried, ammunition for that gun amounting to three tons 
could be. 

The Russians get over the difficulty to a certain degree 
by slinging an armoured car or a gun beneath the fuselage. 
But though this is spectacular it is of little practical value, 
as in major operations too many individual loads would be 
needed. In the Finnish War the Russians found good use 
for freight-transport aircraft, but only as an adjunct to surface 
operations that had already taken place. They were able 10 
drop supplies of ammunition and food on beleaguered troop 
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but the few attempts that they made to 
» action by bringing troops up by air were 



























gasuccessful. 5 
SG BF paratively meagre numbers that the aircraft brought. 
aS ben But these facts do not mean that there is no use for the 
Pr hang roop-transport aeroplane. They merely show that its 
eration fF entialities are inadequate when it is desired to rush heavy 
Of thei forcement to check heavy attacks from a better armed 
| diveg “ determined enemy. There have been occasions when 
breeds ch machines have done invaluable work, for example at the 
Hament HH ieginning of the Spanish Civil War, when the soldiers of the 
of their Republic were little more than amateurs. To take full 
MD the sdrantage of this weakness, Franco wanted every trained 
Canin F oidier he could lay his hands on, and he wanted them as 
TOpean quickly as possible. The Germans therefore ran for him a 
friable ‘ 
ed and 
tO the 
Jel for 
le out By G. H. 
archist sina , f ; 
nental W E have seen in a previous article how the economic 
factor puts a high premium on bachelordom and 
childless marriages. This tendency is a national disaster. 
Apart from the political and economic implications, the 
ethical aspect is vital. We are still nominally at least a 
Christian nation, and we profess to view family life as the 
esential unit of our social and moral structure. The family 
at its best is indeed the surest vehicle of spiritual well-being. 
It is the microcosm embodying most happily the ideals of 
Canty F&F iovalty and service which we need so urgently in the greater 
rich scial unit. Moreover, nothing so surely combats that sense 
what of disillusion and emptiness which is the worst disease of 
ite the modern spirit. Machines and mechanical pleasures 
$ © F cannot fill that void. 
- “A lenfant il faut sa mére, 
iain A mon 4me il faut mon Dieu.” 
1 he FF To find inward happiness, we have always to come back to 
Own the basic things which have been the content of all wise 
‘Ven & men’s lives. And nothing so triumphantly gives meaning to 
that FF the life of the ordinary man or woman as parenthood. For 
r0- BF the young generation, too, no education is so sound as the 
ines vive-and-take of a fairly large family. Surely, then, it is 
ai & worth while making an effort to restore the family to its focal 






position in our national life. 

The Nazis have popularised family life in a sufficiently 
repellent manner. To them, marriage, or at least the 
begetting of children, is the prime duty to the State. You 
cannot produce too much cannon-fodder for the glory of 

















Ty. 
ro- @& your race, and you are even offered the allurement of being 
an §§ able to take your children on the railway at less than half- 
ll- § price, when their number has reached five. To reflect that 
lat. § you could travel more cheaply still if you hadn’t any at all 
t- #f \ treasonable thinking, such as no good Volksgenosse would 
ad indulge in. 

Jo It is easy to deride the crudities of Nazi policy, but are 
id #f we really wiser in having no policy at all? For we still 
is J abide by the Malthusian precept, let population be checked 
ot ff by the misery of those who raise large families. While we 
g —§ cannot imagine many people in Germany having much to 
¢ #§ be thankful for, at least family men do not find the scales 
d @ weighted against them ; and those rich in children are com- 
€ paratively less poor in all other respects than is the case here. 
¢ ff Wage- and salary-earners are paid a family allowance of 
s #10 marks a month for the first child, 20 marks for the 





second, 30 marks for the third, and so on. Thus, three 
children carry with them an increment of something like 
{Ia week. Moreover, a marriage loan of 1,000 marks is 
granted by the Government to all approved marrying 
couples. This carries no interest, and for each child born 
within a statutory period 250 marks are remitted, so that 
tis possible to work off the whole loan in children. This 
policy is a transparent device for rushing young people into 
marriage and parenthood quickly, and as such ethically un- 
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high-frequency air-ferry service from Morocco, by which 
some four thousand Moors were carried in a few days. But, 
be it noted, these aeroplanes did not have to carry heavy 
equipment such as guns and vehicles. All that was already 
in Spain. 

We, too, have found the greatest use for the troop-trans- 
port aeroplane, but only in conditions far from those that 
could be termed major operations. On the occasion of the 
rising of the Iraqi Levies, the R.A.F. carried a battalion of 
troops from Cairo to Baghdad in three days. On their 





arrival, these troops were hors de combat for twenty-four 
hours while they recovered from the rigours of air-sickness. 
An army marches on its stomach. What is not so generally 
realised is that its stomach has to be considered no less if 
the army is called upon to fly. 
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desirable. On the other hand, the practical result is the 
improved well-being of families and children, an increase in 
population, and a return to family life. 

While we do not want to hurry young people into 
marriage, or in any way cheapen it, family allowances should 
be an essential first step in any population policy. This is 
especially important where employees, such as teachers and 
civil servants, are doing work to which it is difficult to 
ascribe a commercial value, and are therefore guaranteed a 
certain adequate standard of living, withdrawn from both 
the risks and rewards of commercial enterprise. A salary 
which represents a certain standard of living to a bachelor, 
as we have seen, represents a far lower one to a family man. 
Indeed, to restore the balance fully, the family allowances 
would have to be impracticably high. This is, however, not 
entirely necessary. Any serious person will expect to make 
some sacrifices for the sake of children. It is only necessary 
to ensure that these are not crippling. If in the case of the 
three budgets discussed last week, the single man had £350, 
the childless couple £390, and the family £460 (i.e, £40 per 
wife, £35 per child), the balance would still be in favour of 
the first two, but not so hopelessly. 

Coupled with family allowances, there should be a bold 
attempt to tackle the domestic problem. This needs some 
consideration on its own account. By the domestic problem 
I do not mean the regrettable fact that Mrs. Smith, as she 
so often imparts to Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Robinson, is unable 
to get suited with a maid answering to her requirements. I 
mean that the conditions of work and social standing of 
domestic service are such as to drive most women to seek 
almost any alternative to it, so that there is an inadequate 
supply of this essential labour. We need first a whiff or 
two of clear, social thinking, to dissipate the notion thar 
domestic service is a less honourable form of work than, 
say, the post of bookmaker’s clerk or mannequin. We have 
seen the status of shop assistants raised immensely in recent 
years, so that they include women and even men of social 
classes who, even before the last war, would have thought 
such employment degrading. There is no reason why the 
same thing should not happen to domestic servants. A body 
of registered domestic workers should be organised, trained 
by some sort of apprentice-system in approved households, 
supplemented by part-time further education, and guaranteed 
clearly defined conditions and hours of work, as well as 
acceptable food and accommodation, and wages according 
to a standard scale. 

It would be necessary to induce the normal attitude of 
employer to employed in place of the feudal conception of 
master and lackey. The former attitude does indeed already 
exist between most decent people and their domestic 
servants. Those who feel their dignity inadequately main- 
tained without a dozen or so lackeys to minister to their 
wants might well be reminded that we are fighting this war 
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not to maintain extravagant privileges, but to establish a 
decent mode of life for all. 

In Germany there is an institution called Haushaltsjahr, 
by which girls of all classes ate liable to spend a year doing 
housework in poor households where there are children, as 
a form of national service equivalent to the military service 
of the young men. Something of the kind, without, of 
course, any compulsion, might well be organised here. The 
experience, apart from its social value in breaking down 
class-consciousness, would have its value for married life 
later, especially if it were brought into line with the domestic 
helpers’ organisation and supplemented with technical train- 
ing in such things as food-values, accountancy and the use 
of mechanical appliances. Furthermore, it would leaven the 
domestic profession with a desirable element and promote 
the sense of social service, of doing useful and honourable 
work, which ought to attach to this occupation. The 
organisation might well be linked up with the teaching of 
domestic science in schools, thereby giving that subject a 
realistic background. If all these girls, “ professionals ” and 
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“ amateurs ” alike, were trained in the care of children, 
national health would benefit enormously. 

This registered body of domestic helpers could then j 
partly used, with the aid of Government subsidies, to sie 
the pressure on mothers during the really strenuoys ven 
when they have two or more young children to care fr 
They could, according to inclination, either take Over th 
children or attend to the house while the mother carey fe 
the children. Given an enlightened view of Pulatig 
policy, it should not be difficult for the Board of Educatig, 
in co-operation with the Ministry of Labour to work Out g 
practicable scheme. Its value to our national well-being 
would be immense. . 

We are often reproached with being behind totalitarian 
countries in our social progress. A firm and imaginatiye 
handling of the twin problems of population Policy ani 
domestic service along some such lines as these would ne 
us at one bound at the head of the civilised world. That; 
the most effective answer to the gibes of Lord Haw-Hay’ 
employers at our pluto-democratic system. . 


A SECONDARY SCHOOLBOY’S VIEW 


By E. R. G. HEATH 


N a recent isssue of The Spectator an enlightened public 

schoolboy added his views frankly and fairly to the con- 
troversy now raging round the public schools. Noticing his 
claim modestly to have spoken after everyone else, one might 
be forgiven for thinking the discussion had been well 
rounded off. In fact, the matter has been considered from 
every point of view but that of the person who would be 
most affected by the schemes put forward, the elementary 
and secondary schoolboy. It is proposed that he should 
become one of a percentage of State scholars to be admitted 
to the public schools ; he is to be the raw material of such 
plans ; but hardly a thought enters anyone’s head of what the 
effect of this will be on him individually, on his family and 
on his present school. It is just accepted that, given the 
opportunity, he would want to go, would be able to go, and 
would benefit from going, to a public school. As a result he 
has been treated as a pawn to be used if and when necessary 
for the continued existence of the public school system. Such 
an attitude, I am sure, can only bring harm to the rest of the 
educational system and pain and distress to many of the boys 
who would be involved in the proposed changes. Let me try 
to explain how it all appears to a secondary schoolboy. 

“ Once more an attack has been launched against the public 
schools,” and so, continued the public schoolboy, to meet the 
criticism that the system is socially unjust, they are considering 
allowing the introduction of a percentage of State-financed 
scholars. Surely this is an entirely wrong view of what is 
happening. The real situation is that the public schools are 
in difficulties, above all in financial difficulties. Because of 
this some have already closed down and the others are for 
the most part forced to look for means of saving themselves. 
“ What,” they naturally ask, “is the least change that will 
achieve this?” And when economies and a simpler mode of 
life prove insufficient it seems resort must be had to the 
Government for financial aid through a system of State 
scholars. A few progressive schools, of course, already have 
scholarships for elementary schoolboys, but in general we 
never heard of such schemes being seriously considered in 
the palmy days of the public schools, when the social injus- 
tice was as great, if not greater, than today. And now they 
are only being considered from the point of view of pre- 
serving the class which is no longer able alone to pay entirely 
for its privileges. 

“ Never mind that ; here is the opportunity, take it,” you 
may say. But the secondary schoolboy has no desire to 


become a member of a privileged class, to be given advan- 
tages merely because he has been to a particular school ; all 


he asks is that the same opportunities in the outside work 
should be extended to all, irrespective of school and family 
and that when he is judged it should be on character ani 
ability, not on the results of a social catechism. For hy 
knows that when it is a question of academic ability he hy 
nothing to fear from his public school rival, as is rapidly 
becoming more and more evident. The education he i 
receiving is, on the average, he believes, at least as good « 
that of most public schools ; it certainly enables him to get 
school certificate at a lower age; and after the modem 
buildings in which he often works he would look with horror 
at those which house many of these schools. Moreover, th 
ideals of leadership, of learning to take responsibility, of 
“the gentleman, as a moral distinction” are becoming « 
much a part of the secondary schools as of the public schools, 
but there has not yet been time for great traditions to grow 
up behind them. Of course, the secondary schoolboy recog- 
nises with regret that he is sometimes not blessed with many 
social graces ; he is so busy specialising in order to make 
his own way against privilege that he lacks breadth and 
culture ; he gets little from his home and too little of both 
time and money is spent on it at school. So even the bes 
diamond may remain unpolished. It is sad, but true. 

How will the proposed scheme work out in practice? If 
the scholars are to be admitted at the usual age of thirteen 
they will actually come from the secondary schools and not 
directly from the elementary schools. This means that, 
having changed schools at eleven, they will again have to do 
so at thirteen. it is generally agreed that such changes are 
undesirable. Further, it is by mo means certain that the 
work they will have to do for the scholarship will fit in with 
their normal work in those two years, though it might b 
possible to arrange it. But what is quite certain is that the 
scholars will not be equipped with the characteristic pre 
paratory school education, with its emphasis on the classics 
of their new contemporaries. They will have to adapt 
themselves to these new conditions, with the consequent 
strain of the endeavour to reduce this disadvantage. As Sit 
Cyril Norwood has pointed out, to avoid these difficulties 
the whole of the present preparatory school system, including 
the age of admission to public schools, would have to & 
altered. There is little sign of this happening at t& 
moment. 

But there is one objection to this scheme which cannot be 
avoided, though it may be ignored, and that is the effect 
would have on the secondary schools in general. It would 
mean that the cream of their boys would be skimmed of. 
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Every school has its natural leaders and everyone knows how 
much the tone and the achievements of the school depend on 
them. The boys who would go off to the public schools 
would be the leaders in embryo of their houses, in work and 


ip sport, in music and debate, and their loss would lower 
the standards of their schools all round. Of course, I cannot 
5 for secondary school masters, but to say the least it 
would not be surprising if they objected strongly to losing 
their best boys in this way. 

My last thoughts on this scheme will perhaps seem un- 
important to the educational theorist or the planner ; to the 
person of imagination they may count above all else. They 
we these: to have to answer that one’s father is a busdriver, 
or a carpenter, perhaps ; to know that one’s parents cannot 
gford to travel to school functions, or to see them there, 
unhappy and ill at ease, and feel oneself shudder at a rough 
accent or a “ we was”; to be asked to stay with a school 
friend and to have to refuse for fear of asking him back to a 
humble villa ; to have no answer to others’ stories of travel 
in the holidays ; worst of all, to see one’s parents, who have 
made such sacrifices, grieve because they know one cannot 
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have all the things one’s associates have ; that is what it will 
mean for a State scholar. Public schoolboys, we were told, 
“are class-conscious and socially snobs.” Moreover, most 
boys are, consciously or unconsciously, cruel, and no matter 
how good a “loving parent” the State may be it cannot 
alter these things ; the pain and distress will be there, the 
strain of trying to reconcile home-life and school-life will 
take its toll of youthful happiness, and may leave its mark 
through life. Unlike Mark Bonham-Carter, I am no longer 
at school, but I am close enough to those years to know their 
thoughts ; and at Oxford I’ve seen public and secondary 
schoolboys together ; and, even in that home of tolerance, 
there is the unhappiness which I am sure would exist, many 
times multiplied, were this scheme to be adopted in our 
schools. Our legislators will ignore it at their peril. 

But though I may have disagreed with the public school- 
boy over this particular proposal, we are, to judge from his 
article, in agreement on our ultimate aims, in his words “ to 
establish equality of opportunity in this country . . . by 
abolishing inequality of education.” There is probably a job 
for both of us to do in trying to achieve that. 
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GHOSTS 


By JOHN 


URIEL did not want to go down to the house. As the 
car tore along the main road they argued endlessly 
about it. 

“As if I wanted to see that place again! ” she said; “I 
can’t think how we ever lived there, Tony. No water, no 
dectricity, no comforts at all. And you know that we might 
be living there still if Aunt Kate hadn’t left me the money. 
I suppose that’s what you’d like!” she added maliciously. 

“But, my dear,” he pleaded, “do remember what it 
meant to us. What it still means to me, if not to you. Our 
first home—and oh, anyway, I want to have a look at it. 
After twenty years, surely .. .” 

“You won’t be able to get in,” she interrupted. “ You 
can’t go banging at people’s doors because you once lived 
there. So what do you want to go for?” 

“It’s not that,” he said, a trifle wearily. “I don’t par- 
ticularly want to go inside. It’s just that—well, I can’t 
explain, if you don’t understand, Muriel.” 

“No, I don’t,” she snapped, “it seems a lot of tomfoolery 
to me.” 

T'ang, her Peke, lying in her lap, barked shrill assent. 

For once, Tony felt rebellious. He was at the wheel; 
she could do nothing to stop him. When they reached the 
well-remembered lane that branched from the main road, 
he swung the car sharply into it. They began to glide 
downwards, through the beech forest. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and closed her eyes. 

“Very well,” she said, “ have it your own way. But I’m 
not coming in. I shall sit in the car. You go if you like ; 
I shan’t.” 

He said nothing. Secretly, he felt relief, only slightly 
tinged with regret. He had hoped that if he had persuaded 
her to come he would somehow have found again the 
Muriel of those distant years; but in his heart he had 
realised the utter impossibility of that. Too much water 
had flowed under the bridge, as she would say, since then. 
So that it was better to go alone ; to turn in on himself, and 
enjoy his nostalgia unhirdered. . . . Who would be living 
there now, he wondered ; would they enjoy the cottage as 
he had ; would they breathe life into it... ? 

The lane curved sharply. 

“Be careful! ” she said. 
then.” She chuckled unkindly. 
toad better than that! ” 

Again he made no reply. He had long ceased to rise to 


“You were on the wrong side 
“You ought to know the 
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her deliberately provocative remarks ; it gave him a mild 
pleasure to deny her satisfaction. 

He pulled up the car at the side of the lane. 

“I shan’t be long,” he said. 

A grassy track led off the lane for fifty yards. At the 
end of it stood the cottage. His heart began to beat faster 
as he approached it ; all was the same, incredibly the same. 
It lay in the sun’s embrace, backed by a .semi-circle of 
beechwoods that were already tinged with yellow. In the 
field beyond, cows were feeding placidly, as they had done 
twenty years ago. 

As he came up to the cottage, he was surprised to see 
that it was empty ; the windows curtainless, the garden un- 
weeded. He tried the door. It was locked. He remem- 
bered instantly the old trick of the main-room window- 
catch, and felt in his pocket for a penknife. 

A moment later he slid gently to the floor, but did not 
close the window after him ; letting the warm summer air 
flow in to replace the stale fug of the shut-up room. He 
sat down on the window-seat and looked around. Time 
was annihilated, become a denial of itself ; the room, empty 
and dusty, was as it had been on the day he had first seen 
it, nearly a quarter of a century ago. The great open 
chimney-corner, the bare, uneven red-brick floor, the 
massive black beams along the ceiling were unchanged. 
Above the high mantelpiece smoke had browned the white- 
wash. We never did find any way of stopping the fire 
smoking, he thought, and smiled. His smile ceased abruptly 
as the thought led to another: I never have achieved any 
of the things I thought I should then... . 

His mind switched back to the past. He saw himself, a 
man of twenty-five full of fire and energy ; with him his 
young wife, slim and dark, exquisite as a flower, the centre 
of his being. He remembered their discovery of the 
cottage ; the bliss of being alone, the two of them, in this 
remote countryside, his literary ambitions, the great novel 
he was writing, the belief in it that Muriel had. And now 
—she treated him as a failure, she no longer believed in 
him in any way ; nor did many other people: he no longer 
believed in himself. 

The sharpness of memory brought back by association 
was unbelievable. Was that really Muriel—Muriel—the 
girl who would let her long black hair fall about her knees 
as she sat reading in the evenings ; who would go for walks 
over the countryside with him ; who once (most laughable 
and tragic of all) held a buttercup under his chin to see if 
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he loved gold? He burst out laughing ; and was checked, 
warned by the pointer. He had never loved gold suffi- 
ciently, that was the trouble. His wife had. 

. . . But what had happened to her? What had changed 
the warm, impulsive girl into the Muriel he now knew? 
Aunt Kate’s money? He wondered. Time alone? Surely 
not! In the light of the past, he saw her in the present for 
one moment detachedly ; and hated her. The fat, pompous 
woman in th: car, with her loud, meaningless laugh ; her 
love of cliché; her love of the detestable yapping T'ang. 
Was it because they had had no children? Again he won- 
dered. Or was it because he lacked something himself ; 
because the fire had burned out a little too soon, and there 
had seemed no more fuel to throw upon the embers? And 
why was that? Was hea failure? And if so, why? Why? 
Why? Where had love gone to; where life? 

He got up, restless, unable to stay still any longer, and 
began to wander over the house. As he entered their bed- 
room, he winced. Memory became too intimate. From 
passion to affection, to acceptance, to indifference, to dislike, 
to... But not in this house ; never here. Here memory 
was inviolate, dreams the substance of reality. 

He crossed to the window. Smoke rose lazily from the 
chimney of a nearby cottage; the weather-vane on the 
church tower was caught in the sun. He noticed that the 
old black barn was gone from the farm across the fields ; 
that a building roofed with tin stood in its place. There 
was change, then! Yet had that not perhaps happened in 
the last year they had been here? He could not remember. 

He looked at his watch. How impatient she would be 
getting! He would have to suffer her tongue all the way 
home. All the rest of his life ; another five minutes, then. 

He had a strong reluctance to leave the house. “Here he 
could make his home. He felt that the two young people, 
so happy, so. much in love, could not resent him. Their 
imprint was upon the house still ; it was still theirs. It 
would always be theirs, but He smiled. Shall I say 
to her: “I met some people we knew once.”? And at once 
he heard her reply: “I always say, the world is a very small 
place after all.” Or a very large one, he thought, and 
grinned surreptitiously, almost as the young man of twenty- 
five would have grinned. 

But when he had left the house, had shut the window 
again, he was stricken with sudden desolation. It seemed 
that he was betraying them; was ruthlessly destroying 
something into which he had breathed the breath of life. 
... They held out imploring hands, beseeching his 
return. 

Blindly, his heart full of fear, he hurried up the grassy 
track. He half wished he had had the guts to set fire to 
the house. Destroy it: destroy them. In spite of the heat 
of the day, he felt suddenly cold, and shivered. As he 
approached the car he could hear T’ang’s querulous barking. 

“What have you been doing?” Muriel Then, 
catching sight of his face, pale and drawn ; of the fear in his 
“Whatever is the matter now?” she said irritably: 
“ You look as though you've seen a ghost! ” 


cried. 


eyes: 


SOLDIER’S SONG, 1940 


Tuts much I know ; if ever comes the time 
When truth and freedom perish from mankind, 
It will not be when nien can bravely die, 

And smiling leave the, much-loved things behind. 
Though fear and hatred make us blind, 

And though the cup of bitterness each hour 
More bitter grows, one comfort lives: 

Still can forgiveness cancel out all wrong 

And truth and beauty come again to flower. 
This much I know 

As I watch morning streak the eastern sky, 

And the first sun flush creep across the snow. 


C. H. PEAcOcK. 
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Italy’s Intentions 


VIEWS 





“The co-ordination of the Italian Press with the Germa 
has been so obvious that complaints are being heard on al 
sides. Today a banker stated: ‘I am ashamed of our 
papers. They are humiliating to Italians.’ The Italian Press 
usually prints extracts from the world’s Press. There are 
practically mone now. Particularly there are none 
whatsoever from the American Press.”—New York Herlj. 
Tribune. 


“The first phase of the operations is a splendid revelation 
of Germany’s bold spirit and manoeuvred arms, After 
several days of hard, heroic struggle, the British naval forces 
had to retire for strategic reasons. Morally and militarily, 
as well as economically, the results have been exceptionally 
favourable to Germany and unfavourable to the Imperial 
Democracies.”—Giornale d'Italia. 


“ Signor Mussolini’s threat to summon up a million mor 
troops did not inspire anyone here to believe that I] Duce 
is going anywhere. The British and French Fleet jn the 
Mediterranean has not been weakened in any respect for 
the North Sea campaign, if inner advices are to be trusted, 
The Italians worked urgently during the winter to fortify 
the mountain passes leading from France, but the Italian 
defences are still generally considered deficient. The passes 
are now opening up from the winter freeze-up. While it is 
impossible to forecast with any degree of certainty, all the 
signs are that the Duce will keep quiet.”—-New-Y ork Fournal- 
American. 


The Fight for Freedom 


“For the first time in years the peoples of Europe see an 
aggressor beaten back, and realise that the fight for freedom 
is not going to end in defeat and disaster, but in victory.” 
—Het Volk (Holland). 


“Germany is being taught the severest lesson of the war. 
Her imminent defeat will have great repercussions in Europe 
and Germany. The Allies are reaffirming the role of 
champions of liberty and justice, and are acting quickly, 
methodically and energetically. Germany has again offended 
the conscience of the world.”—O fornal (Brazil). 


“Earl Baldwin said that Britain’s frontiers were on the 
Rhine. Now we must consider that the civilised world’s 
frontiers are on the Rhine. The Rhine separates us from 
the concentration camp, from racial and religious persecution, 
and those beyond it live only for war and acquisition. It is 
all very well that France and Britain, who are the most 
immediately threatened, have taken the initiative, but the 
fight should be taken up by the whole civilised world, because 
its fate is at stake.”—Argentina Libre. 


Allies’ Task 


“Tt is clear that the Allies are now incontestably masters 
of the North Sea, which means that the German occupation 
of Norwegian ports cannot be maintained long. It is equally 
clear that Germany no longer commands the Baltic.”— 
Journal de Genéve. 


“Whilst the first phase impressed the world with the 
speedy action of the Germans, the second phase gives 4 
pane picture, and the Germans’ attempted occupation may 
have negative results owing to the impossibility of transport 
and the landing of sufficient troops.”—Miy (Bulgaria). 





“ The Allied operations aiming to expel the Germans must 
be concentrated at Trondheim or Bergen in the heart of 
Norway. The most important factor is whether Germany 
can reinforce her army in Norway. The sea route is 
practically blocked and only small numbers of troops can 
be moved. The air presents bigger possibilities, and large 
numbers of troops can be transported from Jylland—possibly 
9,000 a day, or at least 5,000. Thus, in one week, 35,000 
can be sent, but supplies form a difficult problem, 
although transport is obtainable in Norway.”—Aftonbladst 
(Sweden). 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


Germa 
"on MAN came to see me the other day who had been in 
jan Pres A Finland until the moment of final capitulation and who 
here an J still bore upon his forehead the signs of wear and tear. He 
© none MP gpoke in calm anger about the slowness of the assistance 
Herd. rendered by the Allies to Finland as compared to the quick 
ficacy of the help given by Germany to Russia. He 
velation praised the conduct of certain of our representatives in Fin- 
After ind and denounced that of others. He was an outspoken 
| forces man, and as he talked he fingered a badge he wore in the 
ilitarily igpel of his coat. I asked him what it was. He said it was 
tionally J the badge of a Finnish non-commissioned officer ; he had 
Mperial en an oath to Finland, and that oath he would keep until 
he died. He was determined immediately to join some new 
1 ma yait and to begin fighting all over again. He asked me 
1 More = > : ee 
| Duce whether I could help. But surely,” I said to him, “ during 
in the | your absence in Finland your age-group must have been 
ct for | called up over here?” “I am older than I look,” he 
rusted, answered, “I am twenty-one.” I assured him that in truth 
fortify he bore the weight of his years with buoyancy. I added 
Italian that a man of his strength, intelligence and experience ought 
Passes to fad no difficulty at all in being admitted to some fighting 
Sit is unit and of rapidly rising in the ranks. “ But the difficuity 
Il the is.” he said, “ that I am an American.” “ That,” I said, “ is, 
— of course, a quite insuperable difficulty,” and we continued 
our conversation. 
7 * * * 
When he had gone I thought of other men over in the 
e an United States who are not Americans. I thought of W. H. 
dom Auden and Christopher Isherwood ; I thought of older men 
oy.” who also had retired within the ivory tower. I thought of 
Aldous Huxley and of Gerald Heard. These men have 
War. been my friends. For nearly a quarter of a century I have 
rope admired Aldous Huxley as one of the most intelligent of 
of our authors and as a man who possesses a brilliant, inquisi- 
kly, tive and enfranchised mind. I have looked on Gerald Heard 
ded as the most delightful of companions and as one of the 
most saintly men that I have known. I have seen Wystan 
the Auden playing upon the Malvern Hills, and Christopher 
d's Isherwood shyly and slyly observing human behaviour from 
om a retired seat in a Berlin café. Huxley has exercised, and 


on, still exercises, a great influence upon my own and the suc- 
1s ceeding generation; Heard has brought the novelties of 
bet science within the scope of the ordinary man ; W. H. Auden 
he is rightly regarded as among the most gifted of our younger 
poets ; and with Isherwood rests, to my mind, the future of 
the English novel. Why should these four eminent 
Georgians have flown? Mr. Stephen Spender remains ; yet 
I fear that the siren calls which reach him from America 
S may induce even that great bird to wing silently away. 

n + * * * 

It is not so much that the absence of these four men from 
Europe will cause us to lose the Second German War. It 
is that their presence in the United States may lead Ameri- 
can opinion, which is all too prone to doubt the righteousness 
of our cause, to find comfort in their company. For if 
) indeed four of our most acute and sensitive writers demon- 
strate by their exile that they wish to have no part in the 
blood-stained anarchy of Europe, then surely the ordinary 
American is ten times more justified in remaining aloof from 
80 inhuman a business and in proclaiming that isolationism 
is not only comfortable and convenient, but righteous and 
intelligent as well? How can we proclaim over there that 
we are fighting for the liberated mind, when four of our 
Most liberated intellectuals refuse to identify themselves 
cither with those who fight or with those who oppose the 
battle? For in truth the Americans well know that this is 
No ordinary case of petty shirking. It should matter 
little were a handful of interior decorators or dress designers 
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to remain in, or to escape to, the United States and thereby 
to evade the anxieties and deprivations of their friends. The 
only feeling which that type of embusqué could rouse among 
the Americans would be a feeling of contempt. But these 
four exiles are striking figures; they are men of high intelli- 
gence, honour and courage ; and if they, at such a moment, 
deny Europe, then the Americans will feel, with a relief of 
uneasy conscience, that Europe is in fact something which 
a man of integrity, strength and education has the right 
to deny. 
* * * * 

Let it not be supposed that I am suggesting that Aldous 
Huxley, Gerald Heard, Isherwood or Auden should return 
to Great Britain and immediately engage in mortal combat. 
Mr. Huxley, at least, has always been a convinced pacifist, 
and I do not for one instant criticise the sincerity of his 
convictions. Far from it. I am well aware that (but for a 
strain of obstinacy in my own character plus thirty years 
spent in studying German psychology and the nature of 
Germany’s ambitions) I might be myself a member of the 
Peace Pledge Union. But of this I am quite certain, that 
if I were a pacifist I should be a militant pacifist, and that 
in times of stress and danger I should not desire to remain 
outside the conflict. Mr. Huxley was prominent, while still 
living in this country, as a member of the Peace Pledge 
Union ; in fact it was he who wrote the drill-book of the 
organisation. I cannot but feel that if I, by using brilliant 
powers of dialectic and persuasion, had induced many 
worthy people to adhere to a cause which is now none too 
popular in this country I should be anxious, when the 
moment of acute controversy arose, to be present with my 
flock. 

* 7 . * 

Here, essentially, is my quarrel with these Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse who have now dismounted and led their 
horses back into the distant Hollywood stable. I have small 
criticism to make of the ivory tower so long as one remains 
in it. My criticism is against those who leave their tower 
when the sun of June is upon the meadows and then retreat 
to it when the winds of autumn begin to howl. “ Pacifism,” 
wrote Mr. Aldous Huxley, “is the application of the prin- 
ciples of individual morality to the problems of politics and 
economics.” I entirely agree with him, and if my family 
were in grave difficulties I should consider it incumbent 
upon me, on the grounds of individual morality, to come to 
their assistance. “War,” writes Mr. Huxley again, “ is 
justified when it is waged in defence of the vital interests of 
the community. But the nature of modern war is such 
that the vital interests of the community cannot be defended 
by it.” It is with this axiom that he preaches the doctrine 
of non-resistance. I wonder whether, if Mr. Huxley were a 
Dane of equal intellectual independence, he would today 
agree with his own axiom. 

* * * * 

I doubt whether he would seek today to defend his 
attitude and that of his companions upon such grounds. It 
is easier, when Western civilisation is bursting into flames 
and thunder, to retreat into the gentler solitudes of the 
Wisdom of the East. Mr. Huxley strives, by practising 
“ detachment,” by refusing to concern himself with what is 
terrible or wicked, to find “illumination.” I do not imagine 
for one moment that so fine a soul as his can find detach- 
ment easy or illumination rapid. There must be moments, 
even for him, even in Hollywood, of doubt whether the 
Higher Wisdom can best be defended at a distance of three 
thousand miles. There must be moments when he must ask 
himself whether it is not conceivable that he is being guilty 
of spiritual arrogance. 








THE THEATRE 

By William Shakespeare. At the Old Vic. 
One of the least disputable remarks that Lamb made about 
the English theatre was that “Lear is essentially impossible 
to be represented on a stage.” He was speaking of the 
character, but his judgement is true of the whole play. It 
is almost the best of the tragedies to read, for in reading one 
can take its inflated language and psychological absurdities 
in one’s stride ; it is even a good play to read about; but it 
never avoids coming to grief when it is presented in the theatre. 
Yet it seems to have for all actors the fascination of the 
inaccessible—as is borne out by the well-known remark, on 
the analogy of the saw that no one can be a rider until he 
has taken half a dozen falls, that no actor is worth anything 
until he has made a fool of himself as Lear. 

If any production could have made the play seem effective, 
this—if the strength of the cast is anything to go by—would 
have been the one. Mr. Gielgud is Lear, Miss Jessica Tandy 
Cordelia, Miss Cathleen Nesbitt and Miss Fay Compton 
Goneril and Regan, Mr. Stephen Haggard the Fool. Even the 
smaller parts are filled by actors who might be taking leading 
parts in other productions. With one exception, they all act 
admirably. The exception is Mr. Haggard, who makes little 
of a part which has possibly not been so miscast since Macready 
gave it to a girl in 1838. But despite the fact that the other 
parts are all excellently performed, the play seems as a whole 
no less essentially ridiculous than it has in any other production, 
The absurdities of the first two-thirds of the play are to a 
considerable extent concealed by the brilliance of the acting 
and production ; but with the entrance of Edgar as Poor Tom 
—admittedly the most difficult scene in the play, if not in the 
whole of Shakespeare—the illusion of credibility is summarily 
broken. Once the play has lost its hold, what follows—in this 
case two acts and three scenes—is merely a waste of the 
audience’s time. It is not my intention to suggest that this 
is a production that is not worth seeing. It is, on the contrary, 
the best production of King Lear that I have ever seen, and 
I admired its brilliance from the first line almost to the last. 
Anyone who believes that the play is really fitted for 
the stage may well count this production among the best 
experiences of a lifetime. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


MUSIC 


Soviet Symphonies 


** King Lear.”’ 


NEw music has been sadly scarce since last September and, 
since there is a limit to one’s stock of ideas about the round 
dozen of symphonies by Beethoven and Brahms, though not 
to one’s pleasure in listening to them, Mr. Alan Bush’s concert 
of works by contemporary Russian composers at Queen’s Hall 
last Saturday was welcome, in anticipation at least, as grist to 
the critical mill. There were three works for our intellects 
to get to grips with—a Symphony in D Minor, by Dmitri 
Shostakovitch ; another in F, his sixteenth, by the prolific 
Nicolai Myaskovsky ; and a pianoforte Concerto, by Aram 
Khachaturian, who comes from Tiflis. 

Shostakovitch’s First Symphony went the rounds of Europe 
and America some fifteen years ago. Distinguished 
conductors, including Toscanini, sponsored it, and every- 
one wanted to be fair to an artistic product of the 
new civilisation, if the word may be stretched to cover it, 
that was being created in Russia. The Symphony had, indeed, 
a youthful vitality and a rather engaging impudence that 
made up for its complete lack of style. It was possible that, 
if its author learned to compose, he might produce something 
formidable. In his fifth Symphony, which has apparently 
regained for him official favour in the Soviets, I see no signs 
that the lesson has been learnt. There are plenty of different 
styles in the work—borrowings from Mahler, from the tea- 
shop in the Scherzo, from Boris Godounov—but no style. 
And the ebullience has gone with the freakishness. The result 
is a dull and pretentious work. And I would respectfully ask 
the young men who cannot bear the reiterated tonic and 
dominant with which Beethoven approaches his cadence, how 
they can patiently endure the ending of this Symphony with 
its reiterated scream of the tonic for what seemed at least 


five minutes. 
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Myaskovsky is an older and more cultivated Musician, who 
had (dare I call it?) the advantage of learning the elements of 
his art before the world was turned upside down. Like other 
of the Russian nationalists, he seems to have been a Part-time 
composer, emulating Moussorgsky as a soldier and Rimsky. 
Korsakov as a sailor. If one may judge from this Symphony 
he must have been a competent junior officer without imaging. 
tion or initiative. There is nothing wrong with his Music 
except that it is already fifty years old and quite withoy = 
signs of authentic inspiration. ; 

Khachaturian is another kettle of fish, quite a tin can, in fac 
in his rude, untutored clatter about some Oriental Russian 
tunes of the kind that Borodin used and made much more of 
There were occasional moments of savage power in this 
Concerto, and the solo part is of considerable, though quite 
conventional, brilliance. But it would be stretching the word 
too far to call this hotch-potch of crude and disjected ideas 
a composition. The soloist was Miss Moura Lympany, who 
played with conviction as if she had known the musz gj 
her life and not, as I suspect from external evidence, for g 
week at the most. Dynetey Huésey, 


THE CINEMA 


**Of Mice and Men.”’ At the Odeon. 


THERE are times when the unfortunate film critic regrets the 
many adverbs 4nd adjectives which, faute de mieux, he has 
lavished on the general run of Hollywood films ; for, faced 
with a production like Of Mice and Men, he finds his currency 
of words both inflated and debased. Let it be understood, 
therefore, that any criticism of this particular film must be 
based on a considered appreciation of the major powers of the 
cinema. Of Mice and Men is a direct transposition of Joha 
Steinbeck’s moving play into screen terms, with practically 
no omissions of any consequence. Lewis Milestone, the 
director, has used, with positive genius, just those elements 
special to the screen which will heighten the general tension 
of the story without destroying its unity. The tragic tale 
of George and Lennie—the one wiry and alert, the other a 
“simple” and a giant—bound together by an affection and 
a fate both noble and pathetic, is emphatically related by 
Milestone to the wider issues against which the author has 
set the personal tale. For on this farm in the Salinas Valley 
there is, behind all the men and women, an unsatisfied hunger 
for the basic needs of their souls—land, love and friendship. 
By widening the scene from the play’s constricted inteNors 
to the wider landscapes of ranch and river, Milestone has 
finely related this general hunger to the individual tragedies. 
It is all achieved with a sober brilliance of direction and 
cutting. Indeed, it is, apart from its dramatic qualities, an 
object lesson in good film making. Milestone—as was shown 
“ in his earlier films, All Quiet on the Western Front and Front 
Page—has a remarkable gift of camera control. In Of Mice 
and Men the camera movements—seldom aggressively notice- 
able—add enormously to the general effect by giving a deep 
spatial relationship (almost indeed stereoscopic) to foreground 
and background action. The cutting, moreover, is noticeable 
for its economy, particularly in the fact that the conventional 
overlaps are completely jettisoned. The cutter, significantly 
enough, is Bert Jordan, whose hands have pieced together 
nearly all the best Laurel and Hardy films. A further element 
of real value to the film is the musical score by Aaron Copland, 
which combines so cunningly with the natural sounds and the 
dialogue that the sound-score becomes a satisfying whole. 
It is necessary to stress the technical achievements of this 
film because they are in many respects the essential factors 
in the presentation of the story ; would it were more often 50. 
As regards the acting, a very high level is achieved, although 
those who saw Norman Marshall’s splendid stage production 
last year may find that the George and Lennie of Burgess 
Meredith and Lon Chaney, Jr., fall short of the same pass 
as played by John Mills and Niall McGinnis. Roman Bohnen 
(specially imported from the Group Theatre) gives a first-class 
performance as Candy, the old man whose tragedy is bound 
up with that of the principal characters. The smaller parts 
are all well played, and Betty Field, the only woman in the 
cast, gives a terrifyingly accurate rendering of the nitwitted 
girl whose aspirations—genuine enough and warm enough— 
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st reach beyond mythical dreams of a golden 
Yollywood. ; ; ; 
The total effect of the film is one of absolute realism and 
realute tragedy It enriches the mind; in retrospect its 
gpsouute s40 : , . 
. the point where a second viewing becomes 


malities grow to the g 
5 happy necessity No person who enjoys good writing, good 
sing, and the art of the film should miss Of Mice and Men. 
Whether the public at large will give it the acclamation it 
however, to be seen Basi. WRIGHT. 


ART 


Hodgkins, Aldridge, Rogers 


serves remains, 
deserves =© 


yyy exhibition of the work of Frances Hodgkins is an im- 
She is showing pictures in gouache at the 
Lefevre Gallery. Broken in form, subtle and rich in colour, 
heir beauty is like that of unrestored ruins: ruins in which 
sobody takes any interest, whose crumbled walls are draped 
with mosses and lichens, stonecrop, valerian and tufts of 
ysselled grass. For these pictures, beautifully drawn, care- 
fully considered, have the added attraction of looking casual. 
The iewelled colour that decks these corroded forms sorts 
self out into studied patterns, through which glimmers the 
oersonality of a place (Kimmeridge), a district (East Anglian 
Form), or a country (Cadaques). Probably no living painter 
has such extraordinary powers of arranging colours in original 
and telling ways: indeed, it is puzzling to think of Frances 
Hodgkins’ palette—of where she buys her paints, of what sort 
of tubes they come out of, and of what made her arrive at 
wych curious and satisfactory appositions of pinks and purples, 
greens and yellows. At first glance her paintings seem to 
have such a strong life of their own in colour and pattern that 
the subjects appear to be of little importance ; they seem as 
independent and as self-sufficient as fine Persian rugs or early 
mediaeval windows of patterr:-glass. It is an added delight 
to recognise at second glance Wales, Shropshire, Dorset and 
ther places, and to find the temper of each to have been 
noted. There is accidental about this 
and it is when begins to realise how 
nany promising artists have been wreckec 
deliberation, and have turned into stylists and self-copiers, that 
ne understands how rare and important a painter she is. 
John Aldridge, showing at the Leicester Galleries, is a 
ainter of English landscape. His a personal 
kind. He makes a place look like in order to seduce the 
nlooker into sharing with him what he sees as the real life 
f the countryside. ‘There is no extra turbulence, or excess 
f quietude, in his pictures—in fact, they are strict and exact. 
If anything, one registers a sense of above-average gloom, 
which seems to prepare the ground for drama. Human dramas 
might indeed happen in these fields and under these skies, 
but apart from that one feels that at any moment Mr. 
Aldridge’s mills might declare war on his mill-streams, and 
questions might be asked in Parliament about the activities 
f some of his distant hills and groups of trees. These land- 
scapes, empty of human beings, are scenes of important 
activity and change: an activity independent of man’s plough- 
ing of fields, restoring of churches and building of bungalows. 
These are psychological portraits of landscape that show tact 
and insight, and many of them are very fine. Possibly Mr. 
Aldridge’s present work is transitional: later he may combine 
the exquisite decorative qualities of his earlier work (The 
Valley, at the moment at the National Gallery, is a good 
example) and his present searching comments on landscape 
life. These recent paintings, less pictorial than his earlier ones, 
are more exciting. 
Claude Rogers, holding his first one-man show in the next 
room, was one of the founders of the Euston Road group. 
This group has felt the breeze (and sometimes the draught) 
of French painting more strongly and permanently than many 
young painters who swallowed Picasso and Braque whole, and 


portant event. 


deliberately nothing 
ainter’s vision ; one 


on these reefs of 


realism is of 


digested them with varying success. Euston Road did 
no more than savour cubism and its developments ; 


but Bonnard, Vuillard and Degas have left a permanent mark 
on Claude Rogers. He is a sincere, sensitive painter who has 
turned a Slade training to good account. How much he 
profited by this training is shown by The Boy with the 


Dolphin. Interior With a Spiral Staircase, At the Piano, and 
y. ° ° . . . 
Nude are complicated and impressive. It looks as if he is 
sometimes bored with his subject ; but obviously he is never 


Joun PIPER. 


bored with painting. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Busiest Date 


The middle of April is perhaps much fuller of events for 
the naturalist than any other period of the year. In my record 
swallow and cuckoo first make themselves apparent about 
April 12th, and there is a particular clump of bushes where 
again and again the first nightingale has turned up on 
April 17th. The botanist’s and gardener’s calendars become 
as full as the ornithologist’s. One is apt to forget that there 
are departures as well as arrivals, and these are much harder 
to observe. This April has been remarkable in my neigh- 
bourhood for the spectacle of the departing of golden plover, 
whose spring home is Caithness or the far side of the North 
Sea. Hundreds of these swift and beautiful fliers were seen 
making North in the first week of April, a rarely late date. 
The green plover are nesting in some of the newly ploughed 
grass fields. 


Suspended Spring 

May we hope that this year the behaviour of that lovely 
but tricksy plant Iris stylosa will be characteristic of this spring 
in general. Instead of flowering sparsely in January, it is 
flowering with unprecedented freedom in mid-April, on the 
principle that the holding up of the weir adds to the subse- 
quent force of the water’s flow. Hope deferred may make 
the heart sick, but it may be prelude to the highest satis- 
faction. A number of plants are beginning to show their 
likeness to Kipling’s Fuzzy Wuzzy, who is “generally 
shamming when he’s dead,” and some, like Tennyson’s more 
moral mortal, are climbing “stepping stones of their dead 
selves to higher things,” a feat in which all the tribe of 
Clematis peculiarly excels. Among the less feared for are the 
bees, which have now come forth in altogether unexpected 
strength. 


Rhythmic Advice 

A humble golf-player confessed that he had invented a 
couplet of imperatives which, he said, had much improved 
his game. It seemed to me that the lines are equally applicable 
to the swinger of the scythe, that much superior implement, 
whose movements a subject for art as any im- 
mortalised by Greek sculptors. What is throwing the discus 
or driving a long ball compared with mowing a broad swath? 
The runs as follows: 


are as good 


doggerel advice 
“Left arm out, right arm in, 
Slow back and slow begin.” 


If these four rules were faithfully observed, how many fewer 
blades would be bent and balls foozled! They would apply 
to the use of the felling axe as well as all golf clubs. 


Dutch Gardeners 

A number of humble gardeners are now enjoying well and, 
what is more, quickly grown lettuces, radishes and young 
carrots, and next week hope to cut their magnanimous or 
big-hearted broccoli. ‘These gourmets’ feasts are the issue of 
a few lectures and demonstrations, given to Women’s Insti- 
tutes and others, on the art and craft of Dutch gardening. 
Many years ago I made a tour of the intensive gardens right 
round Delft and the Hague, and of the yet more intensive 
gardens of the French Maraichers about Paris and Rouen. 
The Dutch do not use the bell-jars beloved of the French, 
but rely chiefly on their frames. It is impossible, of course, 
to explain the systems here. Enough to say that the Dutch 
art consists mainly in the careful preparation of a rich soil 
about October. As early as possible in the new year green 
crops are pricked out in the frames and root crops such as 
carrots sown broadcast among them, and all these “consent 
to a mutual relation.” The rapidity of growth is due in 
large measure to the exclusion of all cold air. ‘Though the 
frame is not technically a hot-bed, that strange quality of 
glass which admits the warm rays of the sun and thereafter 
imprisons them, maintains a quite astonishing warmth within 
the frames. Generally speaking, gardeners in England are 
developing a system that is neither French nor Dutch. Its 
chief agent is the so-called “continuous cloche,” which has 
added immensely to the early output of the open gardens. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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THE EDITOR 


Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


name and address of the author, which will be treated as 


ISOLATIONIST AMERICA 


Sir,—With every month that the war is being protracted, I 
notice an increasing asperity in the tone of the English 
periodicals and newspapers towards the United States. They 
are harshly impatient with America and Americans for the 
following reasons (so far as I can gather): 

1. They are sc purblind that they cannot see that England 
and France are fighting their battle. 

2. Their superficialness of character makes them confuse 
the issues at stake, disables them from squarely facing 
realities, and throws them back upon their own fetish of 
isolation, which they hysterically idolise. 

3. Having shown that they are too mean-spirited to do the 
right thing in the fight which the democracies of England and 
France are waging against totalitarianism, they should at least 
have the elemental decency to keep their mouths shut and not 
bellow out their opinions as to the conduct of the war, or 
offer their insulting and gratuitous advice, or send emissaries 
to go poking about in affairs which definitely do not concern 
them 

The Americans have no desire to gainsay these notions. In 
fact, most of them are blissfully unaware of them, evincing 
little or no interest in the judgements which foreign nations 
may opine about them. So little do they care for the good 
opinion of others that, unlike other peoples, they never put 
their best foot forward in the outside world, shooting motion 
pictures and books, showing their corruption, perversion, 
gangland excesses, political chicanery and general rottenness, 
in a constant stream, which they have been doing now for a 
good many years. If the rest of this planet think that the 
United Staies is a country largely inhabited by racketeers, 
crooked politicians and promiscuous females, why, that’s O.K. 
with the Americans. It’s not because the Americans clad 
themselves in the armour of national superiority (which, by 
the way, is something that the English never do), that they 
do not feel the prods of foreign calumny; they just don’t give 
a damn. You're entitled to your opinion, mister, and I’m 
entitled to mine; and, by the way, how do think the 
baseball season is going to come out? 

It is a fact that people will not fight for abstractions; they 
must have something their senses can grasp. You say that 
you are fighting for democracy. That is a pretty abstract 
word. Just exactly what do you mean by democracy? If 
what you mean by democracy was the system practised in 
England just the war, you will find many here in 
America who will dissent to your use of the term. I, as an 
American, do not equal justice for all as denoting 
democracy, ¢r even equable political representation. Demo- 
i different basis than something which is 
upper class to 
pressing it. Democracy must stand on the 
ground of the most common and least privileged of the 
people composing a country. It first must be of the people 
before it can be by or for it. Therefore you do not touch us 
when you say that you are fighting for democracy. You are 
not fighting for our kind of democracy. 

Neither are we relations that are being untrue to their san- 
guine and spiritual affiliations. If we are relations at all, it 
is only illegitimately. The this country 
Anglo-Saxon in so far as they were established by men of 
English blood, but their views were not the views prevailing 
in the England of Dr. Johnson and Edmund Burke; in fact, 
they were in the minority on this side of the Atlantic, and 
had to force their way of life on the majority. The War cf 
Independence was not only a rebellion against the authority 
of the English Crown, but it was a civil war as well. Those 
loyalists that did not want the American way of life migrated 
to Canada, whose English-speaking parts, together with New 
Zealand and Australia, are the direct descendants of the 
British polity. The Americans and the English have different 
customs, different laws and legal procedures, different educa- 
tional systems, different forms of government and different 
And even their spoken languages are 
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hardly the same. An American, although living near the 
Canadian border, will be conscious that he is in q differen, 
cultural environment almost the moment he Steps in 
Canada. - 


Observe how a Canadian spends his Sundays and 
how an American spends his; how a Canadian regards bis 
peace officer, and how an American regards his. 

Moreover, of what special affinity can this country be to 
England, or the English point of view, when we take i 
account the 14,000,000 negroes, the 20,000,000 people of Ger. 
manic blood, the 6,000,000 Italians, the 5,000,000 Jews (of 
whom I am one), the millions of Poles, Czechs, Slovaks. Hun. 
garians, Croatians, Irish, Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, Mex- 
cans, Greeks, Albanians, Finns, Russians, besides Japanese 
Chinese and Filipines; not to mention the Indians, who, Mr 
Nicolson to the contrary, are increasing in numbers, [f ths 
country had had the English outlook all along, all thes 
people mentioned could not be here now; instead of a Policy 
welcoming the oppressed of all nations, there would have 
been a policy of exclusion, similar to that practised in Ays. 
tralia; instead of 132,000,000 people, there would be at the 
most 50,000,000, living in an undeveloped continent, 

We are not your blood brothers and your ways are no 
our ways. Your democracy is not our democracy, and we 
will not fight to help you preserve it. Should the time come. 
and we hope it won’t, when we will be the only Opponent te 
totalitarianism, we feel confident that we can maintain ou 
way of life come what may. Being Americans, and _ hating 
abstractions, the various recondite arguments set forth by the 
contestants confuse us and irritate us. We know tha 
England and France are fighting for something worth-while 
but it is not for democracy or the rights of man, because we 
sincerely believe that you never had them and hardly know 
what they are.—Sincerelv, J. Rapinsky. 

615 33rd Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


BELGIUM AND THE WAR 


S1r,—Mr. Piérard’s interesting contribution in your number 
of April 5th requires rectification in a certain respect. In his 
exposé of the position of Belgium, and the policy of neutrality 
followed by the Belgian Government, the author observes 
that not only the violation of Belgian but also that of Dutch 
territory would bring about an immediate change in that 
policy. “At the moment when the first German soldier sets 
foot on Belgian or Dutch soil she (Belgium) would go 
to her neighbour’s defence.” He considers this all the more 
to his country’s credit since there is “no 
Holland’s part. . . . If Belgium 
will remain strictly and resolutely neutral.” I 
if the author has had access to sources which are 
to the man (or woman) “in the street,” who can only go by 
the public statements of their leaders. The Dutch people 
have no reason, however, for mistrusting the word of their 
Foreign Minister, Mr. van Kleffens, whose recent speeches, 
both in the First and the Second Chamber, have been received 
with marked The standpoint which he takes may 


reciprocation on 
is again invaded, Holland 
do not know 


in accessible 


approval. 


be open to criticism; but it should at least be fairly repre- 
sented ; and I am inclined to think that Mr. Piérard’s con- 
clusions rest upon an incomplete grasp of Mr. van Kleffens 
words. 

Let me quote a passage from both speeches. On 


November 9th, in the Second Chamber, the Foreign Minister 
spoke of the principle of independence as being a vital and 
fundamental element of our national policy; and he made 
the following significant, though somewhat guarded, allusion 
to the nature of our present policy of neutrality and 1s 
relation to that principle when he referred to “our policy 
of independence and in connexion therewith our neutrality, 
which is the manifestation at this moment of that policy” 
(italics mine). It is plain the Minister considers there are 
also other “manifestations” possible. A few montis later, 
in the First Chamber, he spoke more clearly: “In the opinion 
of the Government, Holland fulfils its duty in the present 
circumstances and in so far as we are able to look ahead 
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for we do not uphold neutrality in principle as an absolute 
sxigency, valid in all circumstances) by being neutral 

The implication is clear. The Netherlands Government con- 
gders that it serves national interests (and, it should be added, 
Fyropean interests as well) in the present circumstances best 
wy a policy of neutrality. But it does not commit itself to 
sick to this policy in all conceivable circumstances. “The 
policy of independence, manifesting itself as neutrality during 
anfiicts between third States (again I quote Mr. van 

Kleffens’ words), is in accordance with the peaceful nature of 
the Dutch people.” Generally speaking, both the people and 
ee Government regard the present policy as the most desir- 
ible: it is indicated by considerations .of national and of 
international interests, and is in harmony with the Dutch 
character, which abhors war. Nevertheless, circumstances may 
wise which call for a different “ manifestation.” 

It is for the country to decide if, and when, this moment 
has come, and what is the policy that should then be adopted. 
In this matter of the highest importance it brooks no inter- 
ference; it will stand no pressure. Nor is it bound by 
previous commitments. It has not promised to come to 
Belgium’s aid the moment a German soldier invades her 
territory ; neither has it undertaken not to do so. It considers 
that it has both the right and the duty to decide in all 
circumstances what course of action it should take in order 
to serve best the interests both of the country and of Europe. 
This then may be said of the nature of the principle of 
independence as interpreted by the Netherlands Government. 
It gives expression to the fixed determination of the people to 
maintain the integrity of its country and its national indi- 
viduality at all hazards and all costs, and to remain, in peace 
a3 well as in war, through a policy of neutrality or otherwise, 
the master of its own destiny.—Yours, &c., 

CHRISTINE BAKKER-VAN BOSSE. 

Gentsche Straat 94, The Hague. 


THE PUBLIC SCHCOLBOY’S VIEW 


Sx—In your number of April sth, Mr. Bonham-Carter 
gave vent to some very Socialistic views on the democratisation 
what a bastardly word!) of the Public Schools. He proposes 
a scheme for establishing a number (25 per cent. to be exact) 
of State financed scholarships. He thinks that if we members 
of the Public Schools were to see such schemes in the 
papers our reaction would be one of shocked dismay. I for 
one would certainly be dismayed that anyone could be foolish 
enough to expound them. 

He does not seem to realise that to admit members of the 
Elementary Schools on the terms which he proposes would 
social injustice: for only about 3,000 could be 
admitted. Compare this figure with the total number of 
boys educated in the Elementary Schools. It is negligible. 
In fact, by such action one would be destroying one’s own 
end by creating a new privileged class. 

Apart from this, he seems to have entirely ignored the 
question of religion. In all those Public Schools which are 
not themselves religious foundations, religion forms the basis 
of school life. In State Schools no religion 1s taught. To 
send elementary schoolboys to the Public Schools would 
again stir up the cesspool of religious controversy, which forty 
years ago effectively prevented any religious teaching being 
included in the curriculum of the State Schools. 

What other alternative is there to secure this abolition of 
privilege? For the State to raise the standards of the 
Elementary Schools to those of the Public Schools both 
culturally and financially is clearly out of the question at the 
time. Therefore, to give equal opportunity to us all, 
ilternative would be to lower the level of education in 
This would 


crealé a 


present 
the 
the Public Schools to that in Elementary Schools. 
completely remove all that is best in the Public Schools. All 
the glory of the cultural opportunity would be lost: all 
Arnold’s ideal of the good civil servant and the ideal of the 
gentleman considered morally. The period of education would 
be shortened by two vital years. 

Is this end worth the sacrifice? I would say no! I do 
hot approve of our existing privileges, but only when the 
State is rich enough to raise the standards of elementary 
education is it time to indulge in schemes of establishing 
equality of opportunity in education.—Yours faithfully, 

25 Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 5. GLYNN WICKHAM. 
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S1rR,—It was invigorating to read Mr. Bonham-Carter’s plea 
for the democratisation of the Public Schools. For it must be 
evident to all but a few Blimps and Haw-Haws that the only 
practical foundation for true equality in the national life is 
equality of education. Now Mr. Bonham-Carter complains 
of the social snobbery prevalent among public schoolboys, and 
appreciates that it may, directly or indirectly, hinder the 
establishment of State scholarships. I suggest that a boy’s 
social outlook is formed before he ever reaches a public school, 
where any modifications of it are usually for the better. That 
is to say, the true breeding-ground of class-consciousness and 
the sense of social superiority is in the preparatory schools. 
These institutions demand fees as high as, if not higher than, 
those of the Public Schools ; but with the ideals and principles 
of the Public Schools they often dispense entirely, and some- 
times provide teaching which is ludicrously fourth-rate. 
What they seldom fail to do is to impress impressionable 
children with the idea that they are very much of the fold in 
a world of sheep and goats. Psychologically, a child’s primary 
education is of the utmost importance. It must not be allowed 
to be contaminated by class prejudices. And until the existing 
system of an exclusive preparatory schooling for the rich has 
been reformed, attempts to deal with the anomalies of secondary 
education will meet with little success. 

Incidentally, Mr. Bonham-Carter refers to the verdict of a 
certain top form on the American Civil War. As a contem- 
porary of his, I would point out that the defence of the rights 
of property need not be entrusted only to reactionaries and 
vested interests. Dislike of State socialism, especially in its 
more extreme forms, is a corollary of the Christian conception 
of the dignity of the individual human being and his place and 
function in the world. Let not the Public Schools be con- 
demned by implication as reactionary because they have voted 
for Jefferson Davis against the author of the Gettysburg 
Address.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., Ceci, HopceEs. 
The Master’s Lodge, Canterbury, Kent. 





THE ANTI-WAR MINORITY 


Sir,—Mr. E. W. Adams raises points which would need a 
long pamphlet with which to deal adequately. 

May I be allowed to make clear my position on three 
questions : 

1. The Imperialism which is an obstacle to peace. 

2. The Pledge to Poland. 

3. Our failure with France to disarm ‘after 1919. 

1. In Mr. H. G. Wells’ In the Fourth Year (1918), «ue 
said the Great War must be the end of all Imperialisms. He 
recognised, as most people do, that there is a difference 
between the British Empire and a truly international body. 
One does not deny the freedom inside our Dominions, but 
it was not sufficient to save the world from the present 
catastrophe. Some move towards a larger unity is imperative. 
It might begin, as I have just heard Mr. Wells suggest, in 
ad hoc Federations, e.g., for pooling raw materials, for 
education, for security against aggression. The best way to 
cure these aggressor nations would be to secure their co- 
operation in some common world activity. I would remind 
Mr. Adams, also, that there are not only our Dominions but 
such territories as India and military fortresses such as 
Gibraltar, Malta and Suez which do not represent the spirit 
of Internationalism. Some gesture towards true  Inter- 
nationalism should be made now. 

2. In regard to Poland, while it is true that Poland, on our 
advice, was willing to submit certain matters for negotiation, 
on the crucial questions the Polish President and most British 
spokesmen were quite unwilling to negotiate or submit to really 
impartial decision. Danzig, the Polish Corridor, Upper Silesia 
must preserve the status quo. Up to the outbreak of war 
Polish speeches were emphatic on these points at issue, just 
as emphatic as Hitler was on the other side. Our Parliament 
should have pressed for impartial judgement. 

3. As to disarmament, I refer to the period before Hitler 
arose. In 1928 he had only twelve members in the Reichstag. 
We were pledged with the Allies to disarm as Germany had 
disarmed. The breaking of that pledge, which was reinforced 
by the solemn definite words of Clemenceau, gave Hitler one 
of his great weapons. Not only that, an instrument which 
would have given France security could have been framed 
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with adequate national disarmament. M. Léon Blum, in a 
book which is worth reading now, showed how the broken 
pledge sowed the seeds of war in Europe. 

As to Mr. Crossman’s plea that the Coventry Labour 
resolution was not anti-war, surely a resolution which calls 
off the political truce and affirms that Socialists have no interest 
in the continuance of the war was an anti-war resolution. I 
was surprised at the large majority arrived at after free dis- 
cussion. The seventeen who did not vote left the meeting 
owing to the black-out. The vote does prove considerable 
anti-war opinion in Coventry, which is all I claimed.—Yours 
faithfully, RICHARD LEE. 

Stoke Park, Coventry. 


TARIFFS AND FEDERATION 


S1r,—May I suggest another method of approach to the 
intricate tariff question raised by the issue of Federation? 

Consider the position of a wealthy country today, and we 
might take America as an example. She has what is called 
a favourable balance of payments ; in other words, her trading 
account with the rest of the world shows a balance in her 
favour—she sel!s more than she buys. Now if we consider 
that the “common pot” of international trade is limited in 
size, and no doubt most would agree that this is the case—it 
has proved so in recent years—it then becomes clear that 
one country can only have a favourable balance at the cost 
of some other country or countries which must have cor- 
respondingly unfavourable balances. Furthermore, the greater 
the share of the “common pot” appropriated by the strong, 
the less will remain for the weak. 

Now if by some arrangement, as desired by Professor 
Robbins, tariff barriers were suddenly dropped, changes would 
certainly take place in the flow of trade, though even the most 
skilful economist could hardly say just what they would be. 
However, it would be reasonable to assume that the wealthy 
countries of today, with their powerful industries and large 
internal markets, would find themselves able to retain their 
lion’s share of the “common pot,” and they would, if present 
trading methods continued, be constantly trying to increase 
their shares—to the further detriment of the economic weak. 

From this it must be reasonably clear that the dropping 
of tariff barriers would not bring to the nations that economic 
peace and plenty which Federation enthusiasts and, by a 
different line of argument, Mr. Cordell Hull, imagine. 

Suppose we now proceed to examine the conditions under 
which each country could be assured of its essential import 
requirements out of the “common pot.” First, it would be 
pertinent to inquire why does one country, for example the 
U.S.A., desire an undue share? There would seem to be 
three points of view to consider, as follows: 

(a) National Finances. The real need here is for solvency, 
not for an enormous excess of international credits. America 
neither needs nor desires to use her huge accumulated reserves 
of gold—some 60 per cent. of the world’s total. These 
reserves, which do not even enable her to balance her budget, 
would only be of practical value if she were engaged in a 
great war; under a stable peace they would be of as little 
use as they have been during the past decade. 

(b) Great Industries. We are familiar with the outcry in 
America when the markets for her cotton or tobacco, to 
mention only two items, ¢re threatened. So as things stand 
the attempt is made to order the foreign trade of the world 
sc that one small section of a nation shall not be incon- 
venienced, no matter how wealthy that nation as a whole may 
be. Now I would suggest that this is a ridiculous position, 
and that a solution must be sought in one direction only ; the 
obstruction to the flow of wealth inside the country must be 
removed so that one depressed industry will share in the 
ample wealth produced and earned by the entire country. 
If this is a difficult thing to do, and involves internal re- 
organisation on rather a large scale, still it must be done, 
for the common welfare of nations does not permit that the 
domestic concerns of a single one shall endanger the peace 
and well-being of all. 

(c) Individual Exporter. The desire of the individual 
exporter to grow rich, irrespective of whether his country 
really needs more trade, is the third disturbing factor. 
Obviously, an individual interest should not be allowed to 
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stand in the way of world peace. However, as the ¢ 
ordination of the great industries (in Britain) has at last b . 
to bring some sort of order into the export business 
probable that this factor will be taken care of : 
time. 


, it is 
IM Course of 

To sum up, the real reasons why a country seeks tp 
maximise its foreign trade are partly (a) misunderstanding 
and partly, (b) and (c), domestic reasons of an importance 
vastly inferior to that of international peace. 

Ii those reasons could be removed, then the way woulg be 
open for some international body (a League of Nations Vested 
with real economic, though not military, powers) to watch 
over and administer the “common pot ” of international] trade 
so that each nation would be assured of its requiremeny 
Within this framework Federation enthusiasts could stil] plan 
for some sort of union on a Continental basis for the Purpose 
of policing Europe. And the arrangement would have the 
great advantage that each European country would retain, 3s 
it would most certainly desire, its complete economic system, 
instead of becoming a mere fragment of a larger system, 
as is the case with the individual American State. 

But if we shirk going to the real root of the trouble, and 
making the nec2ssary adjustments in the internal organisation 
of the countries, then it must be clear that, tariffs or no tariffs, 
Federation or no Federation, it will prove as impossible for 
predatory capitalist countries to live peaceably together in the 
same world as it would be for a pack of hungry hyenas to 
live together in the same small cage with one common feeding 
bowl.—Faithfully yours, NorMan Howe, 

14 Foxgrove Gardens, Felixstowe. 


BURLESQUING HAW-HAW 


S1rR,—I cannot help thinking that Mr. Stokes’s suggestion to 
burlesque Lord Haw-Haw in place of refuting him is not 
without an element of danger. 

Why, in the first place, do people listen to Haw-Haw? My 
own observation leads me to divide these listeners into three 
groups: (1) Those who listen fo: pure amusement and take 
no harm ; (2) anxious souls who suspect that our own official 
bulletins may be too optimistic or may conceal, at least for a 
time, bad news (Haw-Haw has often deliberately suggested 
this) ; and (3) news-addicts, who must be supplied with news 
all day and every day from whatever source it comes, or are 
impatient of the necessary delays consequent upon tactical or 
strategical considerations. 

Class (1) would, no doubt, greatly appreciate a burlesque; 
but if there are persons foolish enough to be disturbed by 
the man’s infernal assurance (and there are), these are unlikely 
to be comforted by a following burlesque. They may recall 
the story of the man who always whistled when passing a 
cemetery to keep up his spirits! 

As to the news-addicts, these are not seldom rather un- 
critical persons who may believe at least an important fraction 
of what they hear if it is 1epeated often enough. 

As Mr. Christopher Stone has said in one of his broad- 
casts, Haw-Haw’s “news” bulletins are, and are meant to be, 
poison. Now poison calls for a prompt and efficient antidote 

To change the metaphor: it is a well-recognised law of 
economics that bad money tends to drive out good. In the 
moral sphere, counterfeit truth, that is lies stiffened with 4 
backing of truth, may drive out the pure coin of truth. Hitler 
knows this very well.—Yours faithfully, E. W. ADAMS. 

Worthing, Sussex. 


THE WAR IN NORWAY 


S1rR,—The German Navy took a very bold step in landing 
troops in Norway. Some quarters in the Allied countries 
were certainly taking too lightly the possibilities of the 
German Navy. 

It remains to be seen what part did Murmansk play 
those manoeuvres of the German Navy as well as the German 
*pilanes. One is bound to suspect that Russia did help 
Germany in some way in ner Scandinavian adventure, and on* 
has to fear that Russia will move against Norway in an 
appropriate moment as she did against Poland in September, 
1939. German and Russian interests interwoven (1 
Scandinavia. 
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Norway Offers an ideal ground for the operations of the 
slid forces, because the naval action can be combined with 
s activity. But it would be a blunder to assume that 
Gemany can be defeated in Norway only by those two 
ums combined. Germany possesses by now a strong land 
amy in Norway and reinforcements are coming by ’planes. 
Germany will use every device of modern warfare and 
yansport to get a firm foothold in Norway. She will risk 
wn attack on Sweden in order to establish a safe route, as she 
certainly will not force her way through the minefields laid 
py the Allies. Therefore an Allied expeditionary force to 
Norway must be of considerable strength. 

The war in Norway will be not an easy adventure. But 
one thing emerges clearly: even if Norway would be willing 
conclude an armistice or some sort of “peace” with the 
Nazis, the Allies cannot accept such a solution. Germany 
must be ousted from the Norwegian soil, otherwise the whole 
Northern flank of the Allies is in danger—Yours truly, 

ZBIGNIEW GRABOWSKI. 

44s New Cavendish Street, W. 1. 


YOUNG INDIANS AND GREAT BRITAIN 


sin—Most of your readers will have read, as I did, Mrs. 
Allen’s letter with great sympathy. Her point of view is that 
of the vast majority of freedom-loving people here and in 
other countries. I hope that you will allow me to answer 
very briefly the questions raised by her Indian friend and 
herself. 

Her remark that the young Indian scientist had found only 
handful of people unwilling that India should now have self- 
government is surely very significant. Wherever one goes, 
even in Anglo-Indian (old style) circles, this observation holds 
true. I think the convincing proof of the general desire and 
intention on the part of British people to do everything possible 
to help on India’s political development is given by the British 
officials in India, who have been working the 1935 Government 
of India Act since its inauguration in the Indian Provinces. 
Leading Congress Ministers in many parts of India have paid 
generous tribute to the self-sacrificing, impartial labours of 
these officials, and anyone familiar with the development of 
the last three years in India will know what a splendid part 
has been played in fitting the new system of government to the 
people and the country by the Provincial Governors. 

Surely this attitude of British people and British officials 
in India is prima facie satisfactory evidence that it is the 
general desire of the British people to free India from what 
Mrs. Allen has described as “the yoke of alien domination.” 
It would take up too much time to explain how the present 
system of government in India is very far from being a system 
of pure alien domination, quite apart from the almost complete 
autonomy of the Provinces in normal times. Just consider the 
course of economic and social legislation by the Central Indian 
Legislature in the past few years. When a Legislature elected 
on a reasonably democratic franchise can foster the economic 
interests of its own country by discriminating, if necessary, 
forcibly and comprehensively against the trade of the suzerain 
Power, it will be agreed, I think, that some qualification is 
necessary before such a system can be termed one of “alien 
domination.” 

The truth is that there exist in India between different races 
and interests certain divisions which are not artificial, but are 
ancient, natural, deep-seated and firmly defended by the various 
peoples or interests concerned. Again I need not argue this 
point in detail. I will merely draw attention to certain actions 
and declarations of the past few months of Princes, Maho- 
medans and Congress members. The differences revealed by 
these things are not the factious products of British intrigue, 
but are inherent conditions of the problem which cannot be 
ignored. I think it is a very happy chance that Professor 

Brogan’s excellent letter appears in the same issue of The 
Spectator as Mrs. Allen’s. The problem of federating India 
is hardly, if any, less difficult and involved than the problem 
of federating Europe, and yet without the All India Federation 
how can there be national unity and national existence in India? 
I would urge Mrs. Allen and all other honest questioners of 
British policy in India to consider this point very carefully 
because their own reflections will tell them more than I can. 
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In short, there is no question of giving freedom from alien 
domination to India. The question is how are the ancient, 
fiercely held and amazingly difficult differences of opinion and 
interest between the various elements which will have to make 
up the Indian nation to be reconciled. They can only be 
reconciled by.a friendly coming together of all parties, includ- 
ing ourselves. Now I have tried to show that there has been 
a change of heart in this country in the last two decades or so. 
We are entitled to ask for a corresponding change of heart on 
the part of all the Indian elements which will enable them to 
come to a friendly conference with the intention of giving as 
well as taking, and even of shedding old and tenaciously held 
opinions in order to reach an agreement out of which the 
Indian Federation, and so the Indian nation, may come to 
birth.—I am, Sir, &c., J. CoaTMAN. 
Fernilee Hall, Whaley Bridge, Stockport. 


J. A. HOBSON 


S1r,—Mr. Stanley Unwin does well in your issue of April 12th 
to draw attention to the reluctance of English universities 
to honour pioneers whose contributions to learning and 
intellectual progress lie outside academic paths. What better 
example could be quoted than that of the late Havelock Ellis, 
a man whose life-long and fruitful devotion to scholarship and 
whose courageous thought were highly deserving of recogni- 
tion? The Royal College of Physicians, to their credit, made 
a tardy tribute to his merits. But no university—to use 
Mr. Unwin’s happy turn of phrase—honoured itself by 
honouring him.—Yours faithfully, ALEC CRAIG. 
Buxton. 


A COINCIDENCE 


S1r,—I usually attempt the solution of The Spectator “ Cross 
word ”—not always successfully. Two weeks ago I had some 
trouble in finding the word indicated by the clue—‘A 
favourite fruit of old-fashioned architects.” What appeared 
to be indicated was some kind of carved decoration in stone, 
such as is common in Gothic art. By cross-readings the last 
part of the word seemed to be “apple,” and in the spaces 
before that an “i” and an “e” were certain. That looked 
like “ pine-apple,” with “lime-apple” as an unlikely alterna- 
tive. But reference to handbooks on architecture did not 
make it certain that either of these fruits was copied in stone 
by Gothic sculptors. 

By the merest chance, close to one of the volumes I was 
consulting, there happened to be a copy of George Eliot’s 
Scenes of Clerical Life which had come into my hands lately. 
I had never looked into it, and I do not suppose I have read 
these stories for forty years, so that their details are quite 
unfamiliar to me. After putting the text-book back in its 
place I took up the other volume, merely to glance at the 
pictures, and with no thought of the crossword in my mind. 
It opened at the fourth chapter of “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story,” 
and the very first words to catch my eye were these: 
“ Howiver, I’ll noot deny that the Gothic style’s pritty anoof, 
and it’s wonderful how them stoon-carvers cuts oot the 
shapes of the pine-apples, and shamrucks, and rooses.” 

The coincidence is striking enough to be worth recording. 
—Yours, &c., CRISPIN. 


THE DEEP SOUTH 


S1r,—I trust I will be permitted i:o voice my appreciation for 
the poem “ The South” by Frederic Prokosch, which appeared 
on page 214 of the February 16th number of The Spectator. 
Whether or no he has actually visited Louisiana in August I 
cannot say, but his lovely poem has captured our atmosphere 
like a native. Offhand, there must be many of our friends in 
England who do not realise that Louisiana is to be found in 
the same latitude as Egypt, but such is the case. We of the 
“deep South” in the United States always welcome such 
graphic word-pictures as Mr. Prokosch paints, and I thank 
The Spectator for the joy the poems in your valued weekly 
bring us, especially in these troublesome times.—Cordially 
yours, Henry W. E. WALTHER 
424 Pine Street, New Orleans, 
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Books of the Day 


The Best Books in the World 


By W. Somerset 
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Books and You. 
Maugham. 


A Dissertation upon Reading. 
(Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

A FEw years ago I used to have luncheon about once a week 
with an Oriental diplomat, at that time accredited to the 
Court of St. James’s. He was a most charming man, whose 
witty and scandalous conversation I used greatly to enjoy. 
His only social disadvantage was that he was so formidably 
cultured, and inclined to trade on his intimidating con- 
versational resources. He traded most irritatingly through 
the medium of a paper-game which he used to insist upon 
playing at table. After writing materials had been produced, 
he would turn on his guests his gayest beam and say: “ Now 
let us put down the names of the six greatest novels in the 
French language.” Or “the five greatest non-classical Greek 
writers.” Or “the four greatest erotic, but non-pornographic, 
painters.” Our varying selections then inevitably inspired an 
argument lasting until it was time for tea. It was a trying 
game, and greatly though I enjoyed the company of my friend, 
my regret when he was transferred to another capital was 
tempered by the reflection that I should have to play the game 
no more. Certainly I never thought that I should live to 
enjoy playing it in other company. But Mr. Somerset 
Maugham has just produced a book which is at its greater 
length the precise equivalent of what we used to produce at 
the luncheon table, and I have enjoyed every word of it. 

Books and You is an annotated book-list to the masterpieces 
of English literature and to such masterpieces of other litera- 
tures as are available in good translations. It is, in fact, 
designed to recommend to a popular audience the best books 
in the world, the books which anyone with any pretensions 
to literary education will in all probability have read already. 
The books listed here are books to be read not for instruction 
but for enjoyment—books which one would definitely feel the 
poorer for not having read. I am perfectly aware that the 
reason why I have so much enjoyed reading Mr. Maugham’s 
recommendations is that I almost exactly share his tastes. 

With rare exceptions—his space being strictly limited, for 
this book is based on American newspaper articles—Mr. 
Maugham recommends only one book of any author. One of 
the exceptions is Stendhal, whom he admits to be his favourite 
novelist. He is also mine, and if—to introduce another paper 
game—I were compelled to make a list of the twenty books I 
should choose to have with me if I were to be confined in 
solitude on a desert island, Le Rouge et le Noir and La Chart- 
reuse de Parme—in Scott-Moncrieff’s superb translation, if the 
books were to be in English—would certainly be at the head of 
my list. A la Recherche du Temps Perdu—which I should try 
to persuade my jailers to consider as one book and not fifteen 
—and Madame Bovary would come next. Mr. Maugham once 
wrote that he preferred being bored by Proust to being amused 
by any other writer, but now, while still putting Proust among 
the greatest writers of the world, says that a second reading 
has made him assume “a more sensible attitude” and that a 
certain element in Proust “fatigues.” This is one of two 
occasions where I wish that Mr. Maugham had kept to his 
first impressions, not because I feel that his first view was 
not exaggerated, but because it is disillusioning to find that 
Mr. Maugham’s enjoyment of Proust has diminished. He is 
so right in saying that Proust, if he were nothing else, would 
still be magnificently worth reading as a humorist. Madame 
Verdurin and the Baron de Charlus are, as he says, the richest 
creations of the comic fancy our time has seen, and I almost 
believe that I should welcome the desert island of the con- 
ventional hypothesis if it were to provide me with the leisure 
to re-read the whole of Proust again. 

The other writer over whom I wish Mr. Maugham had 
kept to first impressions is Tolstoy. When he prepared to write 
his book, Mr. Maugham intended to recommend Anna 
Karenina instead of War and Peace. Having read both books 
again, he is now certain that War and Peace is incomparably 
the greater. I also have just re-read the two, and I am as 
convinced that Mr. Maugham is wrong. Granted that Anna 
Karenina has some of the qualities of a moral tract, that Tolstoy 
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so disapproved of Anna’s love for Vronsky that he loaded 
the dice against her and made her out to be a less j R 
gz: e € a less interes 
and attractive character than in his heart he knew she mus 
have been, the book as a whole gives such a Staggeringly good 
picture of the whole of Russian society in the middle Of the 
nineteenth century that the faults are really immaterial ; 
agree that War and Peace contains passages that are unequalled 
in literature. Natasha is the most attractive character in the 
whole of fiction. The description of the day on which Nikolgy 
and she ride out to hunt is one of the loveliest things eye, 
written. Before the majestic scale of the book one can fee! 
only awe. But most of the battle scenes are boring, Pierre’; 
Freemasonry is incredibly tedious, and the last fifty pages ap 
a disaster. As a whole, I feel the book suffers much mor 
than Anna Karenina from Tolstoy’s tendency to preach, | 
should, of course, want both books on my island, but I should 
read Anna Karenina first, and I would not swear that before 
I turned again to War and Peace I should not re-read mogt 
of the other French and Russian books on Mr. Maugham’s 
list. I should certainly read Pére Goriot and The Brothers 
Karamazov. I might read Don Quixote, skipping, as Mr. 
Maugham suggests, the boring short stories which Cervantes 
put in as padding. And though I do not think that I should 
attempt Wilhelm Meister, which I must confess I have never 
been able to finish, I think I should permit myself the ever- 
green delights of Candide and also the enchanting Princess 
of Cleves of Madame de la Fayette—of which incidentally a 
new edition is about to be published by the Nonesuch Press, 
Mr. Maugham’s selections from English writers are rela- 
tively uncontroversial and seem to me admirable. He puts 
Moll Flanders as the best of Defoe, Gulliver’s Travels of Swift, 
Tristram Shandy of Sterne, and Tom fones of Fielding, and 
all of them among the best of all English novels. He says 
that Dickens is the greatest English novelist and David 
Copperfield his best book, and I shall not quarrel, because 
I know that my total aversion from Dickens and all his works 
is a blind spot. Mansfield Park he considers the best of 
Jane Austen, whose novels, from what he says about her, I 
believe give him more real pleasure than anything by Dickens. 
He recommends The Way of All Flesh, Middlemarch, The 
Egoist, Barchester Towers (this corrected from The Eustace 
Diamonds), Wuthering Heights and Vanity Fair as the other 
novels which one should not leave unread. Of non-fiction 
books he plumps for Gibbon’s Autobiography, Hazlitt’s Essays 
(how relieved one is to see the customary recommendation of 
Lamb as our finest essayist withheld), and Boswell’s Johnson. 
Personally, I regret the omission of The Vicar of Wakefield, 
which is certainly a book I should be sorry not to have read, 
but the heart is warmed by the total omission of anything 
by Bunyan, Milton, Scott, Carlyle, Pater and Thomas Hardy. 
Mr. Maugham deals rather summarily with poetry, confessing 
that he likes anthologies; and it was surely unnecessary 
for him to have excluded living writers. E. M. 
Forster’s Howard’s End and Norman Douglas’s South Wind 
are surely both better books than anything Trollope ever wrote. 
Mr. Maugham’s final section deals with American literature, 
to which, since American literature is young, he admits that 
he has applied distinctly lower critical standards. Melville, 
Whitman and Poe are the only American writers to which he 
ascribes genius, though Henry James is in his opinion the 
most distinguished American writer, with The American his 
best book. He also likes Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, 
Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn and Parkman’s The Oregon 
Trail (which most Europeans will probably not be ashamed 
to admit that they have not read). This chapter on American 
writers was a graceful compliment to readers of The Saturday 
Evening Post, but even when the point of view from which it 
is written is explained, it seems unduly inconsistent with the 
rest of the book. Melville is undoubtedly a great and original 
writer, but Twain and Poe were surely not the equals of many 
European writers whom Mr. Maugham has left unmentioned. 
The uncouth and strident Whitman I personally find unread- 
able with pleasure, though it is obvious that he has historical 
importance as the trunk from which—to adopt Mr. Maugham’s 
metaphor—the branches of twentieth-century American litera- 
ture have sprung. On my island I should prefer some of the 
extremely talented branches to the trunk. But, enjoy them 4s 
I might, I am sure I should stick to the view that Melville 
is the only great imaginative writer that America has yet 
produced. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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A new thrilling and exciting novel by the author of the Book 
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mendation. ‘Miss Boyle’s latest book contains three short 
novels—the best work she has yet given us. —Epwi1n Muir: 
Listener. ‘The first is one of the best horsey stories since 
that animal became intellectually taboo as a philistine totem 
. brilliant writing.—New Statesman. 8/3 


Passion and Society 
DENIS DE ROUGEMONT 


A book which escapes every usual category; it begins with 
the legend of Tristan and Iseult and ends by a discussion of 
our contemporary eagerness for divorce, the Hollywood 
Ideal, eugenics and the substitution of collective passion for 
individual passion. It will be discussed wherever intelligent 


pe ple meet and talk. 12/6 


If Germany Attacks 6G. C. WYNNE 


‘It is the best, probably the only, first-class purely tactical 
study published in English in recent times.’—Thi imes. 
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Deadlock War 
CAPT. TOM WINTRINGHAM 


‘Invaluable—full of suggestions which may prove helpful.’ 


The Times. ‘Writes so attractively that, once begun, 
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The life and work of one of the greatest pioneers and 
exponents of the new architecture in Europe. Departing 
from Germany in 1933 he made a fresh start in England and, 
in partnership with Chermayeff, designed the famous De La 
Warr Pavilion. Now engaged in the tremendous architec- 
tural projects in Palestine. With 77 photographs and 130 


drawings. 25/- 


The Fourth Gospel Edited by F..N. Davey 
SIR EDWYN HOSKINS 


‘Praise is impertinent and irrelevant—not to read this book 
is to cheat oneself, to deny oneself a vision of the only light 
in a dark age.’—Observer. Two volumes, 30/- 
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Ambassador to Germany 
Failure of a Mission. By Sir Nevile Henderson. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

Last autumn the British Government issued as a White 
Paper Sir Nevile Henderson’s last report in his capacity as 
British Ambassador to Germany. Written after his return 
to this country in September, it gave a detailed account of 
the last tragic weeks in Berlin, prefaced by an analysis of the 
developments leading up to it. Sir Nevile has now published 
his memoirs of his mission to Berlin, which lasted from May 
1st, 1937, to September 3rd, 1939. The last two chapters are 
borrowed almost textually from the White Paper, which has 
also been occasionally drawn on in the earlier sections. 

While, therefore, this volume has a certain official flavour, 
it strikes a personal note which was necessarily absent from 
the White Paper. Without labouring the point, Sir Nevile 
is concerned to defend himself against the charge that he was 
unduly sympathetic to the Nazi régime and blind to its real 
character. That the goal of his ambition was to keep the 
peace with Germany goes without saying, and is implicit in 
the title of his book. He remarks—with an attractive frank- 
ness—that when he was offered the appointment early in 1937 
he felt himself “specially selected by Providence for the 
definite mission of, as I trusted, helping to preserve the peace 
of the world.” If every enterprise which fails proves that 
those who undertook it were blind, then clearly the last 
Ambassador to Berlin cannot escape that condemnation. 

Sir Nevile’s answer to the charge is a threefold one. In 
the first place, not merely was nothing lost in making the 
attempt, but Great Britain was, from the military standpoint, 
far better placed to take up the challenge in September, 1939, 
than she would have been six months or twelve months or 
two years before. At the time of Munich, General Goering 
told him, “as was doubtless true at the moment,” that “ the 
German air force was numerically superior to those of 
Britain, France, Belgium and Czechoslovakia combined.” If, 
therefore, there were any foundation for the current German 
view of Sir Nevile Henderson as a man who deceptively 
entertained Germany with false hopes of peace until Britain 
was ready to strike, he would still, judged by Nazi standards, 
have deserved well of his country. No intelligent reader of 
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this record will, however, suffer any temptation to doubt the 
sincerity of its author. 

Secondly—and this is the point on which Sir Nevile Most 
frequently harps—“* we should never have entered UPON this 
war as a united Empire and nation, with the moral support 
of neutral opinion behind us, if the attempt had not been 
made.” Prior to the seizure of Bohemia and Moravia, Herr 
Hitler was still flying the flag of self-determination and 
national re-union, and still had that basis of moral support 
“The Ides of March,” as Sir Nevile had already written ‘. 
his last report, “constituted the parting of the ways, and 
were directly responsible for everything that happened 
thereafter.” For those who had believed since Munich—or 
long before—in the inevitability of war, the Ides of March 
were merely another and not especially significant milestone 
on the descent into the abyss. But there was indubitably a 
large body of British opinion which, rightly or wrongly, had 
not resigned itself to this belief. If we look back now in the 
light of our experience of the first six months of war, I think 
we must admit that public opinion would not have been easily 
rallied behind any Government which had taken up the Ger. 
man challenge earlier, or with less overt and incontrovertible 
provocation. Posterity will have to judge whether the extreme 
reluctance of Britain to take up arms until every conceivable 
hope of a peaceful issue had been exhausted was the product 
of a pusillanimous or of a generous impulse. 

Thirdly, Sir Nevile faces up to the allegation frequently 
made in the past, though not so often heard now, that 3 
“firm” policy on the part of the British Government would 
have saved the peace by deterring Herr Hitler from his 
aggressive intent. He believes that the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland in 1936 was “ probably the last opportunity when 
it would still have been possible for Britain and France to 
have said ‘No’ to the Dictator without being obliged to go 
to war.” And at that time nobody in Britain, and scarcely 
anyone in France, seriously contemplated an ultimatum. In 
1937 and 1938 it was already too late to achieve security on 
the cheap. It would be false to suppose “that a more cate- 
gorical attitude on the part of His Majesty’s Government 
would have deterred Hitler from either pressing his claims 
to the Sudetenland or from attacking the Czechs.” It is con- 
ceivable that some day the opening of secret German archives 
may throw more light on this point. Meanwhile it would 
require some boldness to question the plausibility of Sir 
Nevile’s diagnosis. 

Interspersed with the narrative are pen pictures, sober 
and unsensational, of the principal Nazi leaders, which on 
the whole confirm the accepted verdicts. Goering is the only 
one who inspires a certain amount of qualified sympathy, 
Hitler himself is the least calculable and least comprehensible, 
Goebbels comes out a shade less unfavourably than usual, 
and scarcely competes with Ribbentrop and Himmler for he 
role of chief mischief-maker. This is not a book which aims 
at making sensational disclosures or substantially alters our 
point of view. But it will always be indispensable to the 
historian as the sincere and business-like record of an impor- 
tant eye-witness of this sinister tragedy. 

E. H. Carr. 


My Father 


Masaryk. By Paul Selver. (Michael Joseph. 18s.) 


To write an introduction to a book about my father was not 
easy—to review it still more difficult. I rather think it was 
a rash promise to do so. But then I thought of the fine book 
that Harold Nicolson wrote about his own father and I stopped 
blushing. And when the other day I read Sir Joseph Addison’s 
review of Sir Neviie Henderson’s book, I realised conclusively 
that I was not breaking any rules by reviewing and recom- 
mending Mr. Selver’s book. 

Besides, events have been moving with such rapidity across 
the moral and military battlefields of Europe in the last few 
years, that Masaryk’s life had become history even before he 
died, and more so since then, and it is as an historical docu- 
ment that Mr. Selver’s book impressed me most. I remember 
everything that happened since 1890, but when I saw it neatly, 
logically and kindly arranged by Paul Selver, it struck me 
how much there had been packed into this one man’s life, 
how important the events were and how many lessons one 
can learn in reading about this 80-year struggle for truth 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 


A Study in Literature and Political Ideas. 


‘The first critical commentary written since Kipling’s 
death which does justice to his work. A reader who 
begins it will read it to the end, the easy straight- 
forwardness of its style and the admirable arrange- 
ment of its matter inviting him onwards.’—DESMOND 
MACCARTHY (Sunday Times). Ts. 6d. 


‘The most serious deficiency in the modern 
world, says Mr. Farleigh, lies in its lack of appre- 
ciation of beauty. What 
has happened? Is man’s 
unhappiness caused by 
loss of this beauty, or has 
it been lost because of his 
unhappiness ? Whatever 
the reason there is a clear 
need to give art a new 
place of importance in 
our education. For, as 
Mr. Farleigh suggests, 
beauty has a power to 
revive the human spirit 
which makes art one of 
the great social forces.’ 
Yorkshire Post. 15s. 
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Horrabin’s Atlas-History 
OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 


J. F. Horrabin, “the man who makes maps speak,”’ tells In 
maps and diagrams, with terse text on each facing page, the 
history of the War from September, 1939, to January, 1940, 
‘Really admirable,’’ says Harold Nicolson. Contents include: 
Polish and Finnish Wars, Relative Air Strengths, Germany’s 
Needs and Russia’s Resources, The Graf Spee, The Siegfried 
Line, etc., etc. 


Volume | Sept. 1939—Jan, 1940 3s. 6d. net. 
Future volumes every six months 
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Hound Island 


by MOUNTFORD WILLIAMS 


A blurred photograph in a friend’s portfolio 
started Philip Welling on a strange adventure 
that was to end in a midnight chase over 
Yorkshire moors. 


7s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. Selver’s book is accurate in an unobtrusive way. It 
brings us great variety of documents and sources which illus- 
trate Masaryk’s personality without indulging in verbiage and 
flattery. I have also enjoyed the refreshing undercurrent of 
healthy irony. The wide range of actions, scientific and 
human, in which Masaryk played a decisive role is quite 
amazing. I do not remember the actual manuscript con- 
troversy—it was just about when I was born. But as a little 
boy I still had to suffer many childish insults from other little 
boys whose parents hated my father for destroying a lovely 
saga. Documents pretending to be old poems depicting the 
glory of Czech history were clever forgeries, and Masaryk 
proved it. 

When the Hilsner case came along, I was old enough to 
realise and feel its full significance. I had daily fights in 
school with boys who jeered at me as being the son of a man 
who sold himselt to the Jews. Hardly a day passed when I 
was not up for judgement before the Faculty for defending 
the honour of the name of Masaryk with quick and eager 
fists. When the attacks on my father were raging most 
intensely, all streets leading to the house where we lived 
were closed by the police, and two policemen used to 
accompany me from school. Mr. Selver’s chapter on the Hilsner 
case is very well and vividly written, and it is interesting to 
reflect that only forty years ago in the culturally most highly 
developed province of Austria-Hungary, namely Bohemia, a 
great mass of people was found who believed that ritual 
murder is part of the Jewish normal procedure, and who 
believed that Masaryk, whom they were to worship twenty 
years later, was bribed by the Jews to defend them. The 
belief in ritual murder reached into very high circles, and 
even the Court of Austria was not void of this shocking 
Mediaevalism. 

The Hilsner case, and still more the Friedjung-Aerenthal- 
Zagreb affair, are important instances proving how unhealthy 
Austria-Hungary was, and that its collapse was unavoidable. 
Masaryk’s work for Yugoslavia is well described in Mr. Selver’s 
book, and until he died he was especially well-beloved among 
the Yugoslav intelligentsia and peasants. 
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Mr. Selver shows with literary skill and an intimate knoy. 
ledge of the facts how Masaryk’s life, almost from the ctadle 
was a preparation for his supreme effort in the era of 194. 
1918, when alone he decided to burn all bridges ang try t 
free his people. When he returned in triumph in 19 he 
went to work at once, knowing that preserving freedom is a 
difficult, if not more so, than to create it. 

This book ends at Masaryk’s grave, and I should like to ry 
how glad I am that my father passed on before he saw th} 
destruction of his life-work. It is of interest to note tha 
the last book Masaryk read was Heiden’s One Man Agains 
Europe. Masaryk had a most intimate knowledge of Mei 
Kampf, and up to the very last he used to say to me yen 
often: “How is it possible that such a dreadful, uneducatg 
cruel man got hold of the German nation, and how jg } 
possible that people are found who think that they can com 
to an agreement with his beastly mentality? Will peop 
never learn that he who dances with the Devil is bound jp 
be eaten by Beelzebub.” Mr. Selver’s book explains why 
Masaryk hated dictatorships and how he worked against them, 
fearing lest Europe should succumb to their cheap lure. |p 
reading about Masaryk’s life, we see how much was lost when 
the principles to which he gave his life were destroyed by 
malignance on one side and stupidity on the other. ' 

Mr. Selver’s is not a spectacular or a great book, and I am 
sure he did not intend to write it as such; but it is a book 
well worth reading, especially now when this gigantic struggle 
for all of Masaryk’s ideals is being waged. It is the life of a 
healthy, free peasant, philosopher, religious thinker, teacher 
and leader—and a good man. Mr. Selver rightly stresses 
Masaryk’s religion. He was deeply religious, believing tha 
Providence shaped our destinies, providing we helped and 
did our best. His life scems to me a striking example of 
Providence plus hard and honest work. The Bible was always 
at my father’s elbow, and one of his best-known sayings js: 
“Jesus, not Caesar.” 

May I end with a personal note? Masaryk’s marriage had 
the greatest possible influence on his further development. 
My mother, with at times an almost severe strain of 
Puritanism, who would not, and could not, tell a lie, was an 
inexhaustible fountain of strength and courage to my father, 
Whenever father fought one of his great battles against 
superstition, narrow-mindedness, provincialism or hypocrisy, 
his wife always took not only the necessity of defending the 
cause, but also the sureness of final victory for granted. 

Masaryk was a very simple man in his personal tastes. 
He hated living in castles and palaces, and never got used to 
it. I presume that of all living people I was closest to him, 
because we were so utterly and absolutely different. Perhaps 
some day I shall write a little book about my friendship with 
my father. Just because I was so close to him, it was doubly 
difficult for me to write this review, and the result is not 
satisfactory. But those who read the book will understand. 

JAN MASARYK. 


Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany 


Mrs. Delany. By Simon Dewes. (Rich and Cowan. 15s.) 


SHE was a wonderful old lady, but she should never have 
accepted that house at Windsor, and the pension. Even if her 
Jacobite antecedents could not save her, the sense of her 
position as Burke’s sublimely fashionable person ought to 
have ; for until the Regent made them so the Royal Family 
were not “society.” At all events, it killed her physically 
(she should have lived to a hundred), as spiritually it killed 
Fanny Burney, whom she dragged there. Still, she lived to 
be eighty-eight, and for about seventy years she had been 
an important person in the only way that people not in them- 
selves formative or creative can be important, by linking two 
worlds. Niece of the poetical Lord Lansdowne, she was 
nurtured on good literature ; excitedly admired by John Wesley 
—and possibly by Charles—she had a glimpse of what religious 
fervour might be; as friend and correspondent of Swift she 
had met another sort of greatness, all of which was one part 
of her make-up. On the other side she moved intermittently 
in Court circles, and always in great houses, for she was 
brought up largely at Longleat, and for a long time virtually 
lived at Bulstrode with the Duchess of Portland, Prior’s “ noble, 
lovely, little Peggy.” She could move with equal ease among 
high-born gossips or more lowly blue-stockings, and so gave 
each world something that it had not got. 
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Selected 
Yew Books 


Oo ARCTIC LIGHTS by Desmond Holdridge 
A beautifully written and exciting record of a 

y ge in Arctic regions in a thirty-foot sloop. 
T “« This astonishing adventure may become 
Sunday Times: “* More 
Illus 10/6 


a minor classic of the sea’’ 

exciting than most fiction ” 
O MY DAYS OF STRENGTH: A Woman 
Doctor’s Forty Years in China by Dr. Anne W. Fearn 
«“ Exceptionally interesting. ' She worked in 
conditions that horrify the imagination and 
would have broken the spirit of any doctor not 
made in heroic mould ’’—Robert Lynd Illus 12/6 
O I FOUND AFRICA by Van Nes Allen 

« An outstandingly good book, fascinating and at 
imes deeply moving ... among the best travel 
books published in recent years ’’—Birmingham 
Gazette Illus 12/6 


O SECRET AND URGENT by Fletcher Pratt 
The Story of Codes and Cyphers Illus 12/6 
«“ The first detailed history of this fascinating art that 
has ever been written. Do not be put off ! ’—Reuters 


O NINETY TIMES GUILTY by Hickman Powell 
Inside story of the vice racket and of the girls 
enmeshed in it. An amazing book. 3rd Imp. 10/6 


STORY OF THE WINGED-S 
Autobiography of stkORSKY, pioneer and builder 
of the gigantic Clippers which roar across the 
oceans of the world Illus 12/6 
O MALEFACTORS’ ROW by Sydney Horler 
Daily Mail: “ Refreshing to find a book concerned 
with crimes and criminology which is well off the 
beaten track. Many, although as unsavoury as 
they could possibly be, are quite new to me and 
also I imagine to more expert criminologists ”” 10/6 


Novels 


C)} MARGINAL LAND by Horace Kramer 
Daily Mail Book of the Month for April 





Philip Page: “ There is something of the relentless 
strength, of the inevitability of Greek tragedy, in 
this fine novel. I would not insult a work of this 


calibre by calling it a thriller, yet unquestionably 





it thrills” 3rd Large Impression 9/6 
EARLY FROST by Margaret Ferguson 
Family conflicts: success: romance: divorce: 
and a murder trial, are some of the things that go 
to the making of this outstanding novel 8/3 


MURDER BY DEGREES by J. B. Fearnley 


Sunday Times “An unusual thriller, exciting, 


ingeniously constructed ” 7/6 


0 THE PAY-OUT by Peers Elliott 
nday 


S y Times: “He certainly makes his unusual 
setting and characters vivid and interesting and 
displays considerable power of descriptive 
writing ” 8/3 


by Carroll Jokn Daly 
Nottingham Guardian 


immensely 


BETTER CORPSES 
A Race Williams’’ stor 
“Crowded with gory action and 


2 


exciting gun-battles ” 8/3 
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OUR LADY 
OF THE 
EARTHQUAKES 


By Peter Brooke 


Algaricocleznu erupted, showers of cinders and 
laval dust and scorched locusts fell round the 
mountain, a seismograph was broken in Pekin, 


and Teresita was born. 


Her father was a South American General, who 
planned campaigns, sticking little blue flags 
into maps. Her wet-nurse was a black nannie 
goat. With this background Teresita erupts 


into Europe with the strangest consequences. 


“A fantastic .... beautiful 


first novel.°°—Osserver. 


7/G net, 


E ARE NOT 
AMUSED 


By G. W. L. Day 
Illustrated by Vicky 


Escobar was a very uncomfortable country: 
it had no Army or Navy, National Debt, Police 
Force, or crime for that matter, so Mr. Lingua, 
an enlightened Escobarian, was invited to Great 
Britain to see for himself the advantages of 
He observed many of our leading 
men, for Nuffield, who is 
Professor of Bicycling at Oxford, and Mr. 
Herbert, the 
Punch. He comments on everything from social 


civilisation. 
example, Lord 


M.P. for comic paper named 
behaviour in high circles to the activities of 
the Bie Four at Scotland Yard, “ also named 
the Flying Quads.” 

Mr. Linqua’s remarkable travels are copiously 


illustrated in black and white by Vicky. 


6/6 net. 


——— THE CRESSET PRESS Seed 
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The position, naturally, was not achieved without some sort 
of character ; but, alas, the character was not very exciting. 
The personality seems to have been frozen into cautious 
immobility by her first horrible marriage with the disgusting 
old Pendarves. She built round herself a stiff shield of 
manners, a shield outwardly graceful as befitted a beautiful 
and graceful woman, but completely protective of her feelings. 
She funked marrying Baltimore, whom she seems to have 
loved. One has the sense that until her husband, 
Delany, died she was self-immured. Still, the marriage with 
Delany was something ; the family grandees were all of them 
against it, so that it was at least a symptom. It was in her 
second widowhood that she came into her own, devoting 
herself to her friends, her paper mosaics, and her young 
relations. It was then that she became mellow and more 
humane, but always very stately, very punctilious, charming, 
kind, and still beautiful. 

Yet one cannot feel warmly towards her as a person, nor be 
very interested in her character ; but what a splendid person 
around whom to write a social history of the eighteenth 
century from 1715 to 1785, roughly ; a walking “ Who’s Who ” 
and “ Who Was Who,” a woman who had known Bolingbroke 
in his prime and Fanny Burney at her best; and it is a 
thousand pities that Mr. Dewes has missed the opportunity. 
It might be possible to make something out of Mrs. Delany— 
an analysis of her snobbery, perhaps, conflicting with her 
rebellion against it: but neither has Mr. Dewes done this. 
Certainly his volume will be more readily approached by the 
general reader than Lady Llanover’s six volumes of Auto- 
biography and Letters, though it is by no means sure that he 
makes so vivid a picture. One is more moved by Mrs. Delany’s 
own account of her first marriage than by Mr. Dewes’s gloss, 
and it is ungenerous of him to gird at his predecessor and 
relative, who really (for instance) is not responsible for not 
publishing the Wesley letters, since they were not at her 
disposal. She did not suppress Mary Pendarves’s letters, since 
Wesley had destroyed them at his own 
request: being, however, a methodical man, he had previously 
made copies which were published in this century. 

All the while one feels on very insecure ground 
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THE RAPE OF 
THE MASSES 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
TOTALITARIAN PROPAGANDA 
by 


SERGE CHAKOTIN, D.Sc. 


“Mr. Chakotin, the distinguished pupil 
the 


scientious fullness of an outstanding scientific 


and collaborator of Pavlov, has con- 


worker; he has possessed himself of his 
subject thoroughly and exhaustively. He 
reviews the historical process in the light 
of the most modern criticisms, and his 
diagnosis of the processes in which we are 


living leads him to a convincing statement 
of what has to be done. I feel proud and 
sustained to realise how completely I am in 
agreement with this masterly and up-to-date 


book.” 


—H. G. Wells 


7s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. Dewes. Not only is he cavalier with his Predecessog, 
mentioning Mr. Brimley Johnson not once and Mr. Vulliamy 
only once, curtly, but he offers no bibliography, nor any Othe: 
means of checking his quotations. It would be ir teresting . 
know where he gets his very odd notions of history, tho ‘ 
it is unlikely that any bibliography would account for his 
literary judgements. Time after time he misses OPPortunities 
as when he fails to tell us who the Viceroy of Ireland a 
who visited the Delanys (it was Chesterfield), or the Particula, 
point of Miss Elstob being governess at Bulstrode. One does 
not wish to be discourteous, but biography is a serious art, as 
is history; and Mr. Dewes does not seem to have equipped 
himself for either job. The proof-reading, too. is slipshod: 
“Mary Worsley Montague,” “Lady Montague,” sometims 
getting a little closer, but never actually printing Lady May 
Wortley Montagu. Biography as much as history nee 
accuracy—and selectiveness. Why does Mr. Dewes mentig 
Elizabeth Montagu (also mis-spelt) several times, without tej. 
ing us anything about this very interesting woman, yet think 
it worth while to expend space on the bigamous Miss Chud. 
leigh? In every way, one feels that the point 1s missed, nor 
does the flatness of the style provide any compensation, 
BoNnaAMY Dosréz, 


More About Money 


Monetary Management. By Sir Charles Morgan Webb, CLE 
(Pitman. 7s. 6d.) 

PaRTLY analytical, partly descriptive, and with a dash of 
history thrown in, this little book (the reader gets only 14 
pages for his 7s. 6d.) is concise, pugnacious, patchily though 
profusely documented and quite often extraordinarily silly, 
Its thesis is, briefly, that the gold standard is, and always ha 
been, either superfluous or pernicious ; that the economists 
are primarily to blame for the existence of the trade cycle, 
which is quite straightforwardly curable by purely monetary 
means; that each nation could, and should, undertake this 
stabilising process on its own ; and that once this is done we 
shall have reached the Age of Plenty—the problem of pro 
duction, as distinct from that ef distribution, having been 
solved long ago. Thus stated, it seems to contain little that 
is new. One has heard it before ad libitum, and _ indeed 
ad nauseam ; with this difference, that as a rule it is the 
Bankers, or the Finance Capitalists, or the Money Power, in 
their astute gluttony for profit, rather than the economists 
in their overweening mental self-satisfaction, who are the 
villains of the piece. 

What distinguishes Monetary Management is its very full 
use of Government publications, such as the Cunliffe and 
Macmillan Reports and the British Empire Currency Declar- 
tion of 1933, and a gallant attempt to grapple with Mr. 
Keynes (whose essential impishness makes him, one must 
note, a rather unsafe guide to the author). The How of bank- 
ing transactions and Treasury policy is well explained and 
illustrated with ingenious tables and diagrams; the Why, 
however, remains singularly sketchy. The sequence of events, 
under the gold standard, from a fall in the Bank of England's 
gold reserve to the establishment of a lower national price- 
level, could hardly be more neatly described ; but a reader 
uninformed from other sources would be left to suppose that 
the fall in the reserve itself a fortuitous and detached 
event having no relation to any international norm. The 
whole function of the gold standard is, in fact, left unexplained 
—and indeed unexplainable, in the absence of further data, 
except as a freakish religious rite comprising the sacrifice of 
industry and employment to the false gods of the economists. 

Dealing with the process of “reflation,’ Sir Charles 1s 
equally informative and equally unsatisfactory. He informs 
us several times as to what constitutes “ reflation,” at what 
dates it was set up as an ideal by different Governments, how 
far it may be held to have been achieved and what are the 
causes of its imperfect success; but he appears to see n0 
reason to distinguish between “reflation” by unbalanced 
budzets and public works or by a cheap money policy, no 
do any misgivings @ la Hayek float across his mind as »® 
contemplates the welcome extension of investment against 
the background of rising prices. True, he admits that the 
“commodity standard,” as he calls it, has not yet had the 
chance to prove itself as a permanent stabilising force ; but 
the nature of the difficulties besetting its long-term operation 
do not seem to have occurred to -him at all. 
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“= 
THE WAR! 


still the indispensable 
authority 


Inside Europe 
by 


JOHN GUNTHER 


Do you realise that it is now a new book, 
brought right up to date in the 1940 War 
Edition, and that over 100,000 words have 
been added since first publication? 


Do not fail to read the chapters on Norway 
and Denmark, together with the author's 
brilliant summary of the war to date. 


632 large pages 12s. 6d. net 


Life and Death 
of the 


Spanish | Republic 


HENRY BUCKLEY 


" A bzilliant piece of work, and its undertone 
of irony makes it, perhaps, the most original 
book that has been done on the Spanish 
tragedy.""—ELLEN WILKINSON, ™.P. 


" An informative and provocative book.” 
—Times. 


" Brilliant. His portraits of the men in office 


and in power are convincing.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


With 16 portraits and a map _12s.6d. net 


Since Yesterday: 


The Nineteen-Thirties in America 
by 
FREDERICK LEWIS ALLEN 


"It seems only yesterday that Mr. Allen's 
ONLY YESTERDAY introduced a new 
historical genre. ... He is still his own best 
imitator.""——SUNDAY TIMES. 


" This engrossing chronicle.'"'"—SPECTATOR. 
Fully illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


An ABC of 


War-time Law 
by 
R. S. W. POLLARD, 
Is now in its 2nd edition, revised to date. 
Is. net. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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Tristan Da Cunha 


By ERLING CHRISTOPHERSON 
The story of a Norwegian expedition 
to this remote and mysterious island 
told by the eminent young scientist 
who led the party. With an introduc- 
tion by Lord Elton and 25 photo- 
graphs. 12s. 6d. net 


THE REIGN OF 


Beau Brummell 


By WILLARD CONNELY 
Recommended by The Times Literary 
Supplement and the Book Society. 
“ It is an incomparable story that he 
has to tell and he makes the most of 
it. Mr. Connely is a biographer of 
authority, taste and humour.”— 
Sunday Times. 10s. 6d. net 


World in Arms 


By MAJOR R. ERNEST DUPUY 


Every country’s armed forces, 
potentialities, military and geographi- 
cal defences, vulnerability and super- 
iority are presented by tabulated 
symbols and maps. “One of the 
handiest and most useful reference 
books about the war.”—John o° 
London’s. 5s. net 


Sheila Kaye-Smith 


EMBER LANE 
“A strange, beautiful tale.”—Dazily 
Telegraph. “ Sheila Kaye-Smith at 
her best.”” — FRANK SWINNERTON, 
Observer. 8s. 6d. net 


G. B. Stern 


A LION IN THE GARDEN 
* A happy fantasy inspired by her gift 
for sheer laughter.” —Richard Church, 
J. 0’ L. “ This truly delightful comedy 
is a joy to read.”—Ralph Straus, 
Sunday Times 8s. 3d. net 
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It is perhaps permissible to add that when onz has -learned 
practically at one’s mother’s knee that one of the chief 
functions of money is to serve as a store of value, it is a 
little disconcerting to be told that no economist before Mr. 
Keynes had ever recognised that not very recondite fact. 
Moreover, it is very bad for one’s confidence in the author. 
Perhaps this is merely an instance of his propensity—plenti- 
fully illustrated elsewhere in the book—to use economic terms 
in a sense that is all his own. Honor CROOME. 


Vicky and Her Mother 

The Making of a Queen. 8s. 6d.) 
QUEEN VICTORIA has provided a happy abundance of material 
for many writers. It is doubtful whether we can be greatly 
interested in a book which is not based upon entirely new 
documentation, unless it is a work of exceptional brilliance. 
Miss Graham has described the life of Princess Victoria from 
her infancy to the time of her accession, and there is much to 
be said in favour of such an enterprise. But Miss Graham’s 
book is neither fiction nor biography, and the author falls, not 
very elegantly, I fear, between two styles. As a result of this 
predicament the reader is kept in a state of perpetual uneasi- 
ness, for he cannot always decide whether he is perusing an 
authentic narrative or whether he is being presented with a 
scrap of the author’s rather tiresome imagination. It is easy 
enough, as Hollywood knows, to invent any number of trivial 
speeches and actions which may or may not be applicable to 
the characters and events of history. An irresponsible pen is 
all that appears to be necessary for such an exercise. You 
take the main outline, which is “provided by records, and you 
fill it up with a careless blending of true detail and of plausible 
fancy. The art of giving vitality and substance to the facts of 
history, whether private or general, is another matter. It was 
here that Strachey excelled ; and it is observable that, although 
Strachey interpreted his facts with peculiar freedom and 
audacity, he seldom invented anything. 

Miss Graham writes in perky sentences, with a deal of 
confidence. This would be more endurable, and even appro- 
priate, if her book were admittedly a piece of mere fiction. 
But it professes to be a historical or biographical study ; the 
publishers call it a “charming biography.” In many respects, 
indeed, one may describe it as careful and ingenious. Miss 
Graham fails because of her invincible desire to whip up what 
is called “the human interest ” by means of trick and inven- 
tion ; a process which is less likely to entertain the intelligent 
reader than to produce a feeling of annoyance. Not only are 
we given a palpably fabricated account of the doings of every- 
day life, but Miss Graham’s assumption of retrospective omni- 
science enables her to tell us precisely what people were 
thinking, and how they looked, at any particular moment. 

If this had been well done it might have been readable 
and entertaining,” though it would have been out of 
place in a book which professes to be a documented bio- 
graphy. As it is, however, I am afraid that Miss Graham’s 
devices are not altogether felicitous. We are certainly startled, 
though not amused or convinced, when we are told how 
Conroy “ sweated round his collar,” how “his very lop-eyed 
Highness of Cumberland gave a hearty laugh.” how the 
Duchess of Kent bestowed upon Conroy “a 'ock that was 
heavy with archness” or “snapped her boot-button eyes,” 
how her “ skin burned angrily ” and how she “fairly erupted 
fury,” how Leopold “focussed his eyes on rows of swelling 
cabbages,” and how the Duke of Cumberland was able to 
*“ chew his cheeks.” Nor can we applaud the general style of 
the book. The Prince of Saxe-Coburg, we read, “had a 
tremendous idea of himself as cream of the cream ”; “ vitupera- 
tive articles . scorched the pages of the daily papers ”; and 
we are merely confused when we are told that “ where the 
confidence wildly, an abyss of —the 
notion of a movable abyss is too novel to he accepted without 
reluctance. We have more than enough, too, of the clockwork 
hysterics of the Duchess of Kent, which occur with only slight 
variations of treatment and with painful regularity. 

Miss Graham does succeed, however, in describing the mind 
and actions of a child with considerable charm and with 
obvious fidelity. This is the principal merit of the book, and 
it will be enough to make it acceptable to many readers. In 
fact, we may venture to predict that The Making of a Queen 
will be read by a very large number of, people with very great 
pleasure. C. E. VuLiiamy. 


By Eleanor Graham. (Cape. 
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‘‘A Numerous and Select Library” 


The Library of Edward Gibbon. A Catalogue of his Books 
Edited and compiied by Geoffrey Keynes and R. A, Skelton, 
(Cape. 15s.) ' 

“ALways scribbie, scribble, scribble—eh, Mr. Gibbon?» 


Mr. G.’s reply is not recorded ; but (if the story is true) he 
might have informed his royal patron that this was not the 
case, and, reminding him of the “numerous and seleg 
library” in his Bentinck Street apartment, remarked that hs 
also found time for reading. Gibbon, in fact, was, from 
childhood onwards, a prodigious reader and a passionate lover 
of books—and a great collector of books, though he was not 
what we should now call a “collector.” “I am not conscious” 
he says somewhere, “of having ever bought a book from q 
motive of ostentation.” He did not “collect” first editions, 
bindings or association copies ; he bought books to read, and 
his library was, first and last, a working library. Many 
volumes from it have survived—most of them beautifully 
preserved and containing either a bookplate or label and some- 
times both—and it is possible to gain from them and from 
the various inventories Gibbon made of his books a clear idea 
of what his library looked like and what it contained. It did 
not contain the kind of books “esteemed and sought after” 
by bibliophiles, and a great many, perhaps a majority, were 
books that are seldom opened, even by scholars; but we 
know, from Gibbon’s own testimony, that every one of them 
contributed something to his life’s work on the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire. This is the principal and sufficient 
justification for the labour of love undertaken by Mr. 
Geoffrey Keynes, his expert collaborator, Mr. R. A 
Skelton, and his publisher, Mr. Rupert Hart - Davis, and 
for the publication of this check-list of Gibbon’s “old 
acquaintance.” 

In his Introduction, originally read as a paper to the Biblio- 
graphical Society, Mr. Keynes relates the history of Gibbon’s 
books so far as it can be traced. It is an interesting story 
and it is well told. When Gibbon decided to settle at 
Lausanne he brought with him a selected portion of his 
Bentinck Street library—the catalogue of which has recently 
come to hand—leaving the rest in Lord Sheffield’s charge. 
The ultimate fate of the latter is unknown. But the history 
of the Lausanne library, which was considerably added to from 
time to time, may be traced, through various hazards, from its 
dispersal after Gibbon’s death until the sale, in 1934, st 
Sotheby’s, of that part of it which had remained intact. 
Incidentally, it may be traced a step further, for the present 
owners of these books are enumerated in the check-list. With 
the exception of a few individual bequests, the Lausanne 
library was sold to Beckford for £950—“I bought it,” he said, 
“to have something to read when I passed through Lausanne” 
—who, having passed through the town, gave it to his friend, 
Dr. Schéll. The latter sold a part of it in 1825 to a Mr. 
Haliday and the remainder, six years later, by catalogue, to 
the public. It is from Schdll’s catalogues (there were two 
issues), the Bentinck Street catalogue and Gibbon’s own card 
catalogue, written on the backs of playing-cards and now in 
the British Museum, that Mr. Skelton has been able 10 
reconstruct a catalogue of some 2,500 titles, which are believed 
to cover something like five-sixths of the books owned by 
Gibbon at various times. 

The books sold to Haliday were those that were ultimately 
to find their way to Sotheby’s to be sold—1,412 of them—fo: 
£1,577 tos. Apart from a few isolated volumes that have 
turned up sporadically in private collections and booksellers’ 
lists, no trace has been found of the books disposed of publicly 
by Dr. Schéll, though it is known that 400 volumes were 
bought by an American’ clergyman. Perhaps the 
publication of the present catalogue will stimulate 4 
search for them. 

By way of conclusion, I should like to challenge Mr 
Keynes’s assertion that “ the chief item of association interest” 
in Gibbon’s library was Necker’s De [l’Administration des 
Finances. What about William Law’s A Serious Call to 4 
Devout and Holy Life?—inscribed by Gibbon himself “ ex 
dono authoris.” All things considered—and what odd con- 
siderations and fascinating speculations jump to mind—this 
is quite the most unexpected (?unwelcome) stranger one would 
dream of finding among Gibbon’s “old acquaintance.” 

JouN Haywaro. 
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Foreword by Capt. von Rintelen 


The 


Errant Diplomat 


A Life of Franz von Papen 
By OSWALD DUTCH 


HE very full account of Papen’s part in the 
T confused intrigues of 1931-4 among which 
Hitler gradually rose to supreme power, and 
some interesting details concerning Papen’s share 
—acknowledged by the German Government— 
in the negotiations for the Russian pact, are 
highlights in this new book by an author who 
made a sound reputation with Thus Died Austria 
and Hitler’s Twelve Apostles. Illustrated 12/6 net. 


An excellent account for the layman 


Psychology 
and Psychotherapy 


By WILLIAM BROWN, D.M., D.Sc., F.R.C.P. 
Director of the Institute of Experimental 
Psychology, Oxford University. New (Fourth) 
Edition. 12/6 net. 


An up-to-date version of one of the most widely- 
read surveys of an important and intriguing 
subject. There are new chapters on Sublimation 
and Problems of Later Life; and one on War 
Neuroses. 


Descriptive Leaflets on request. 


Edward y Arnold 


Maddox St LondonWi 
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By ALFRED HOOK 


appears to be fast 
returning to the jungle. We see 
hunger in the midst of plenty, 
ruthless war where all desire peace, 
the relations between men and 
nations poisoned by fear and 
distrust. What is the cause of the 
apparent madness ? The question 
must be answered, for without 
understanding there can be no cure. 
To talk of original sin and the 
natural depravity of mankind is no 
reply. To ascribe it to the innate 
viciousness of human nature is 
mere evasion. Clearly it is to the 
nature of the human mind we must 
turn for the solution of this riddle. 
This new work throws a brilliant 
light on the difficult 


Civilization 


The Key to 
* Peace and War 


problem. 


as HUMAN MIND 
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Between Two Wars 

Armistice, 1918-1939. By Michael Foot. 8s. 6d.) 

A GREAT many books are going to be written before long 
about the history of the last twenty years; and not all of them 
will be as readable as Mr. Foot’s. Armistice, 1918-1939, 1S 
not a work of research, and lays no particular claim to novelty 
or profundity of thought. Mr. Foot has worked, with some 
care, through the history of the last two decades, picked out 
the high lights and the striking personalities, and presented 
them as an attractive serial story. The accuracy of his presen- 
tation is on the whole commendable; even if occasionally 
spiced by those flashes of imaginative detail which are only 
to be acquired by hiding under the writing-tables of the great. 
His style is the style of the featuce-article, which, if it occa- 
“what was this strange 


(Harrap. 


sionally pulls you up with a jerk 
volcanic eruption which spat its lava over Mr. Chamberlain’s 
breakfast-table,” and the like—is eminently readable. In that 
respect Mr. Foot knows his job. 

More than this, however, it is difficult to say. For the 
rest, Mr. Foot is true to the intellectual conventions of his 
The familiar simplifications and the well- 
the injustice of Versailles, the noble idealism 
dictators who were 


age and circle 
worn formulae 
of th: League, the wickedness of the 
determined to smash it, and the criminal negligence of the 
British statesmen who, in China, Abyssinia and Spain, did 
nothing to defend it; and last, but not least, the folly of 
driving the well-meaning but temporarily misguided Soviets 
into the arms of their most-hated enemies—all these are faith- 
fully repeated; and those who take pleasure in their repetition 
will be duly appreciative 

Only those will be disappointed who are convinced that 
formulae which failed to produce a reasonable world after the 
last wa. are likely to be even less adequate after this one; and 
who !ook to peop'e of Mr. Foot’s generation to provide a new 
and more realistic interpretation of recent history which will 
throw some new light on the problems of the future. Mr. 
Foot has nothing new to offer. His faith and his hope, if 
he has any, still seem to rest in the League. Like some of 
those whom be most bitterly attacks, but with less excuse, he 
is still living in the past 

It is disappointing, and disturbing as well. There is some- 
thing rather dangerous about this fa:th in formulae, and it is 


which applies quite as much to new- 
Federal Union, as it applied to the 


The danger lies, not 


a danger, incidentally, 
fangled formu!ae, such 
venerable slogans of collective security. 
in the fact that such formulae are totally devoid of reality— 
if they were, they would have no influence—but in the fact that 
their full implications are not brought out, or even realised, 
by those that preach them. Their advocates assume, and the 
British people—which has never wholly outgrown its con- 
genital isolationism—is always eager to accept the assumption, 
that formulae are enough by themselves to order the affairs 
of Europe, without any effort or sacrifice on the part of 
Britain. They delude themselves end their followers into 
believing that such horrid things as conscription, big arma- 
ments bills and the like, are the ugly alternatives to their 


formulae, and not, as thev really are, their indispensable foun- 


dation. It was almost always the enthusiasts for collective 
security who were also the bitterest opponents of conscription 
and rearmament 

It may be that the British public is slowly learning the 
lesson of the last ten years—that in international politics even 
the best ideas are impotent without the power to enforce 
them. It is there for all to learn, and remember for the 
future. There 1s no evidence that Mr. Foot is one of those 
who has learnt it. DENNIS ROUTH. 


A Farm-Labourer 

Brother to the Ox. By Fred Kitchen. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. KITCHEN was born in Sherwood Forest, but soon after- 
wards his parents migrated to Yorkshire: so “I cannot say 
much about my birthplace. I will set in a little farther along, 
when my father was a cowman getting seventeen shillings a 
week, free house and garden and a quart of milk each day.” 
When his father died, nearly twelve years later, he was 
fortunate in one of those mothers to whom respectability 
and sound trousers’ seats are essential parts of the creed of 


Dent. 


living, and though “folk said ‘it wer’ a scandless shame 2s 
a lad couldn’t leave school afore he wer 


> 


thirteen to help his 
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mither,’” he did not get his first job until he was Past 
thirteen, when he began as a farm day-lad on a four-horse 
place at one and threepence a day, working from half-pagt six 
in the morning to half-past five at night—“ and very proug | 
was to get a regular job so easily, and proud I was to cary 
home on Saturday night three bright half-crowns.” With the 
early misfortune of his father’s death vanished all his hopes 
of what he calls “being put to something,” and he hx 
remained a farm-labourer ever since, and now speaks of it 
without regret. 

In those days a farm would not, in Mr. Kitchen’s distrig 
at least, be reckoned by acreage, but by whether it was a four. 
horse place or a six-horse place or, at worst, a one-horse place 
A pair of horses would stand for cach fifty acres of ploughed 
land. To begin as a day-lad on a four-horse place and then 
live in, for board and lodging and half-a-crown a weck, was 
something that seemed “all to the good.” This living in was, 
in reality, a kind of serfdom. The war of 1014 and the 
Agricultural Wages Act had not yet killed the Statute Fairs 
of Martlemas, when all hired farm-servants, from kitchen-maids 
to horsekeepers, were re-engaged for another twelvemonth, A 
hired servant, having taken his “ fastening-penny,” was bound 
by statute to live and sleep on his employer’s premises from 
December st to the following November 24th, and to become, 
whether he liked it or not, the property of his master 
Through a succession of such hirings, with good and bad 
gaffers, Mr. Kitchen finally became waggoner and p!oughman, 
His descriptions of ploughing, joyful but tempered by the 
finger of experience, are excellent. 

“Wert land . . . suited my liking for a nice fancy bit of ploughing, 
as the seams hold together on strong heavy soil better than on 
the limestone soil I had been used to. . First I ‘ploughed the 
field in eighi-yard ‘lands,’ that is I set a ‘rig’ and ploughed 
round it until I had worked four yards on each side. I then set 
my next ‘rig’ eight yards from the first, and kept going round 
that until I ploughed up to my first ‘land.’ In this way I left 
an open furrow every eight yards and a raised-up rig (ridge) the 
same distance; this was done to drain the water away, like you 
often see in permanent grasslands. It looked very neat too when 
I had finished, and I was so proud of my first attempt at eight 
yard ‘lands’ I thought it a shame to have to harrow it out.” 

As this passage shows, a notabie thing about this book is 
not the fact that its author is a farm-labourer or that he 
should write a book at all, but that a natural instinct for 
words should have saved him, throughout his 250 pages, from 
the many mistakes which he might have been excused for 
making. He shows a refreshing ignorance of the cliché, the 
long word, the purple passage and all showmanship. His 
writing, direct and unedorned, belongs to the same class a 
that of George Sturt, and occasionally, as in the beautiful 
passage on grass-mowing (p. 152), rises to that of Hudson. 
There have been many books on the countryside written by 
town émigrés ; there have been too few written from inside 
and fewer still that are at once friendly, lyrical and authentic 
But this is one. 


Inside War-Time Europe 
Inside Europe. By John Gunther (War Edition, to January, 1949), 
(Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 
THE success earlier editions of Mr. John Gunther’s Inside 
Europe have achieved testifies to the public demand for, and 
appreciation of, a personal and dramatic survey, making no 
pretence of much profundity, of the events and situations 
throughout Europe that finally plunged three Great Powers 
into “Hitler’s war.” In this last edition the whole book has 
been revised, and an introduction and a narrative chapter, 
“ Munich to Warsaw,” added. Neither adds, or claims to add, 
to our existing knowledge, but both are accurate, and occa- 
sional omissions are a matter of opinion and need not & 
stressed. Two points of interest are the statement that 
German pilots who took part in raids on Scotland said they 
were subject to court martial and possible death penalty if by 
mistake they bombed open towns, and Mr. Gunther’s estimate 
that the German air force has about a ten to seven superiority 
over British and French air fleets combined. On the political 
side Mr. Gunther gives it as his view (and he is unquestionably 
right) that in the Munich negotiations “ Mr. Chamberlain's 
motive was completely simple and of the best—to avert war ”— 
and he is equally right in adding that in spite of the price 
that had to be paid, the great mass of both the British and 
the French peoples stood behind him. The revised Inside 
Europe should make as wide an appeal as the original edition 
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Armistice 1918-39 


MICHAEL FOOT “has brought the glow of life 
jnto contemporary history.”—News Chronicle. 


“ This book is written with such power and sincerity, 
such flaming indignation and pungent wit, that it 
might become a classic .... Not since Macaulay 
startled the world of letters with his first Essays 
when he was 24 has a piece of writing by a beginner 
given greater promise than this.”—HAMILTON FYFE 
(Reynolds News). 


He“achieves a vigorous directness.” — Times Lit. Sup. 


“ Besides his scandalous gallery of portraits he has 
magnificent passages on events.”— FRANK OWEN 
(Eve. Standard). 8s. 6d. net). 


Let the Band Play 
“Dixie” 


URSULA BRANSTON interprets the “ Gone 
with the Wind ” country to-day in her entertaining 
narrative of a journey. She shows how past 
history and tradition colour the present in this land 
of coiton and tobacco, and the negro; of hos- 
pitality and poverty; of Coca-Cola and Dixie songs. 

Illustrated (11s. net). 
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AGNES 
STRICKLAND 


Biographer 
of the Queens of England 
1796 — 1874 


By Una Pope-Hennessy 


“A 19th century female Aubrey, gadding 
from one grand country house toanother, 
sleeping in state beds, frolicking with 
the Duke of Devonshire’s waterworks 
— part Muse and part toady, and wholly 
an English Lady. She is weli worth 
reviving, and the revival is admirably 
done.” SYLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER 
WITH 8 COLLOTYPE PLATES 16s. NET 
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By the author of * Nazi Germany Can't Win’ 


THIS 
BES WE LEDEEEEENG 
WAR 


by WILHELM NECKER 


Why is this war so different from others? 

Why did Poland collapse so quickly? 

Will Germany attack Holland or Belgium or 
Sweden? 

I hat is Germanys present condition? 


What will happen in the West? 


the brilliant author of ‘ Nazi Germany Can't 
Win’ now in its second edition, has here 
written a striking analysis of the events of 
the war up to date and of the possibilities for 
the future. With maps. 12s 6d 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


LINDSAY DRUMMOND LTD 


6/7 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 


























The Autobiography of a 
German Rebel 
TONL SENDER 


“The best study of post-war Germany from 
the Socialist point of view that I hav: 
read.”—The Right Hon. Herbert Morrison, 
M.P. 7 6 


The Place of Value in a 


World of Facts 


WOLFGANG KOHLER 
Author of “The Mentality of Apes.” 


Essays in Seience and Philosophy — th: 
William James Lectures delivered at 
Harvard University. 8/- net 


ryy ™“™ 2 © u ‘ 
The Spoliation of Suez 
PIERRE CR ABITES 

Author of “The Winning of the Sudan,” ete. 


An account of the negotiations and events 
which led to the granting of a concession 
to Ferdinande De Lesseps to build a canal 
through Suez. 12/6 net. 


ROUTLEDGE KEGAN PAUL 
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New Novels 
Routledge 9s. 6d.) 

Cape. 9s. 6d.) 
Michael Joseph. 


The Lepers. 
Morning's at Seven. 
The Spinning Wheel. 
8s. 3d.) 
Native Son. 


By Henry de Montherlant 
By David Scott Danic!! 
By Angela du Mau 


Gollancz. 8s. 6d 
dealing with 


By Richard Wright. 


WitH the publication of The Lepers, the series 
the novelist Costals and his relations with women is completed 


Monsieur de Montherlant is an important writer. He is 
intellectually exhilarating. He compels one’s interest and 
attention. He is extremely original. He throws out numbers 


of acute and penetrating observations. The attacks he makes 
need making and he delivers them with boldness and _ skill 
Yet he seems to me to provide no sustaining nourishment 
and curiously little illumination; the influence he exerts, 
though sharp, is short-lived. No doubt this is partly due 
to one’s instinctive aggressive 
characters, insisters on uncomfortable truths. 
of Monsieur de Montherlant a an author of inflexible principle, 
painfully, religiously determined neither to compromise, sup 
press nor extenuate in the task he has undertaken. But there 
is in him a fundamental thinness, a touch, like frost, of the 
failure of the too-clever in human experience and emotional 
creativeness ; and the conviction grows on one that his hero 
is a charlatan: that is, in the last analysis, a bore 

On the credit side he has two excellent qualities: he 
works very hard and he enjoys himself very 
also a vigorous debunker ; but he substitutes nothing for his 
debunking except a sexual cult of himself as dreary and 
retrograde as the Nazi philosophy of blood and soil. He ts 
the male rampant, the male with the “beak of brass,” the 
great sexual anarchist and superman. A phony Messiah, god- 
like connoisseur and benefactor of women ; 
Groucho Marx, madly, grotesquely on the prowl, lecherous, dis- 
He is weak ; he is vulgar ; totally materialistic 
spiteful and brutal Ni in attrac- 
he author is at pains to withhold sympathy 


resistance to disagreeable 


One is aware 


much. He is 


a clown, a sort of 


mayingly rude. 
neurotically insolent, 
tive character ; and t 
from him to the extent of making frequent intrusions in the 
role of impartial editor or mocking critic. On the other hand, 
God of 


? et 


he admires him sufficiently to identify him with the 

Genesis and clothe a description of his literary labours in 
Biblical language. “And he wrote for twelve days, bubbling 
over with creative grossness and full of creative I And 
what he had written was good,” &c. In fact, in spite of all 


the track-covering and ambivalence, admiration appears to 
me to predominate 
Generally speaking, the aim of the work is to blow 


up the bourgeois morality Marriage is 
attacked, and the whole Western conception of sexual love 
Christian faith suffering and the 
dignified position it The deplorable 


consequences of pity, of “ the terrible temptation to do good,” 


fortresses ol 


with its cult of 
woman. 


ana the 
coniers upon 


law to recognise is that of the 
inferiority of 
woman vampirish and obstructive, 
for ever unhappy. The 
ind the figure 


are demonstrated The only 


needs and desires of the male nature The 
woman is insisted upon: 
‘for ever sickly, for ever impure,” 
whole of life is seen as a sexual battleground ; 
of Costals would seem to symbolise the destructiveness of the 
sexual force, the passion to scourge, corrupt, betray inherent 


Ultimately the 


in it, and the male from it 
feminine principle is identified with disease, with death itself, 
in the figure of the leprous prostitute whom Costal takes as a 


resurrection 


supreme test of himself-and from: whom he escapes, after a 
time of great fear, physically unscathed, emotionally enhanced 
and replenished. It would be interesting to take a survey 





of M. de Montherlant’s public and discover the proportion of 
maie t female readers ilso in what amounts gratitude, 
pleasure, sympathy, repulsion, resentment, indignation occut 
in each class. At least, indifference is impossible. 

Tohn Rodker 1 brilliant translator. One is the more 

rprised by such occasional clumsiness as “It was stronger 
than he was € pr f “C’était plus 
; }, 

’ yi ul 

T I gl <} cr yorh bland epid nd Oc us 

d diet. Morn» at Seven ap s to b first novel 

id W t not f e dedication the ithor’s wife, it 
would be impo not a woman’s novel 
ihere is at I ve f word Nursery World 
havo pout if, c y Or g Ther: s also a 


and looking on 
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the bright side, though not, of course, the classiness and 
culture. It is a mild, suffocating chronicle of Liddle-class 
family life, a year in the life of pleasant people: Mother, Father 
three children, a dog, a cai, a devoted Emily to serye the 
Master and Mistress (stc). There is also a grandfather clock 
which announces, “with a certain amount of pride,” that jt 
is dinner-time ; and a bathroom in which teeth are Perpetually 


being brushed. A new car is bought and they all go for , 


spin and a child is sick. They visit Grannie on Sundays afte; 
church. They bridge with refreshments 
Father is induced to speculate by a crooked business pal ang 
nearly loses his excellent position in a big grocery firm ; by 
ill turns out well, and he takes Mother out to dine and dance 
in a new evening frock. It is all absolutely sincere, decen 
and wholesome: a photograph of a particular section of the 
suburban middle-class, a tiny sealed-up world, unrelated ; 
any world outside, above or below it, bent only upon pre- 
serving its own status quo. From beginning to end of this 
lengthy novel not a whisper from or a question to history, not 
a quiver of worry. Yet even these people, so comfortable 
and confident, must be on the move now. In what direction? 

The Spinning Wheel is an innocently voluptuous romance 
of highish life. Miss du Maurier makes an attempt to relate 
her characters to historical events, but the book remains a tea- 
shop daydream. The heroine is first encountered in Vienna, 
where, with emeralds in her hair, looking like Love-in-a-migt, 
light as thistledown, she dances her way into the heart of 
the Laird of Donain. Widowed in the last war, her second 
marriage is to a German professor, who drowns himself to Set 
her free when it looks like war that time in 1938. The last 
episode introduces a young painter of twenty with second 
sight. Water-colour landscapes are really his line, “ Russell 
Flint sort of thing, only naturally I don’t pretend to be in his 
1 portrait of her which 


nave a evening, 


; but in spite of this he does 


going on for fifty, but 


class ns 
turns out not what she is, a lady 
reproduction accurate in every detail of a long-lost portrait 
of her as a young girl. After this 
aestiny they have a passionate honeymoon in Italy 
He reveals that he is in 


mystic proof of their mutual 


present war breaks out 


Intelligence. The boat upon which he 


embarks with her 


fulfil a secret mission is torpedoed Together always,’ they 
whispered before the full force of the sea took them to ! 
Native Son is an ble and impressive 


extremely remarkable 
novel: one of those rare books which 


must have immense 
social repercussions in the country of their origin. It is such 
imaginat 


an unusual experience to find the force and level of 
power and sympathy sustained ‘in a long novel from first word 
to last, that one finds oneself wishing yet fearing to use words 
such as “masterpiece,” which have become debased coinage 
Some will call it sentimental propaganda ; but 


4 


to describe it 
to me the scope and passionate sincerity of this book give it 
grandeur, a moral importance at least as great as that of An 
American Tragedy. It is charged with emotion until it becomes 
It is a dramatic story of crime and punishment 
—the murder of a white girl by a young Negro. But it i 
far more than this. It is an exhaustive analysis of the structure 
and taboos of a society which makes such crimes not only 
possible but inevitable. An intelligent Negro boy of lowest 
social position, open to all the stimuli of modern American 
life, yet debarred by race from access to them on terms o 
equality, becomes by accident—yet inevitably—a murderer, and 
the first time in his life discovers a possible 
order in his relations with other people 
overpowering, and repeatedly driven 
home, that he is the victim, that it is to him that 
wrong has been done; and nothing is more admirable 
artistically than the selection of“ good ” or beneficent members 
of the enemy class to receive his blow. The girl sympathise 
with the Negro cause ; the parents give bountifully to Negt 
charities. Their approach to him causes him the final terror 
that explodes the catastrophe. At the end, when the hum 
has closed in and all hope is over, he finds a friend 
white man—his Communist Jewish lawyer—and is enabled 
to understand himself and to free himself from guilt and feat 
It is a measure of Mr. Wright’s power that we believe pro 
indly in this final spiritual catharsis and integration. Indeed 
he has created in the degraded brutalised Bigger Thomas 


incandescent 


thereby for 
meaning and 
The 


sense 1S 


fo 


sublime dimensions ; one who inspires the kind 


figure of 
bestow upon the tragic hero. 


ROSAMOND LEHMANN 
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From an R.A.F. 








Mess Overseas * 
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smoke one or other of 
your Barneys brands.” 


From an R.A.F. station in the 
Near East came the letter 
fom which we have quoted. 
kt certainly is a remarkable 
ttibute when Aalf the pipe- 
men in a Mess smoke some 
particular Tobacco. Yet we 
know of one case where aii 
the pipe-smokers in an Army 
Mess were converted to 
Barneys by an enthusiast. 


“Wonderful Tobacco” is how 
this R.A.F. smoker describes 
his favourite brand ...th 
we must admit that 








XX THREE STRENGTHS: 
Barneys (medium), Parsons 
Pleasure (mld), Punchbowle (fuil ) 
++eall equally good, all packed 
ia the Barneys “ EverFresh” Tin 
Which ensures Factory - freshness 


Werywhere. Home price of each 
Usd. oz. Also packed in handy 
“READY-Fitis” for perfect pipe- 


filling: Cartons of 12, 1/sd. 


Bameys Tobacco 


Wee? 


most wonderful thing about 
Barneys is the enthusiasm 
of the men who smoke it . . . 


the fame of Barneys to 
the ends of all the Earth. 


If you are seeking the Tobacco 
that measures up in smo’ 
satisfaction to all that a 


tobacco wr Barneys 
i of its three 
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You need not be 


DEAF! 


Discovery enables 
DEAF to HEAR 


as clearly as those 


with normal ears! 


tnis % Jerjul discovery 


out stra ve ata 


Deafness is no longer a handicap in social and business life. 
You can now join in general conversation, hear church services, 
concerts, plays, talkies, wireless, as easily and naturally as 
those with normal hearing! This new and infinitely better 
way to hear is now available through the discovery of a 
remarkable new sound-transmitting substance which has 
made possible the wonderful 


New light-as-a-leaf 
‘Master-Midget’ Fortiphone 


Whether or not you are now using a hearing aid, be sure to try this 
wonderful new way to hear. No matter your age or how deaf you 
are! With the new light-as-a-leaf Master-Midget Fortiphone—the 
only hearing aid awarded a First Class Gold Medal at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Inventions, London, 1939—you hear by 
Bone-conduction 


Nothing IN or ON the Ears! 


or through the amazing new ‘ Featherweight’ midget earpiece which 
fits into your ear as comfortably as your finger-tip and can be worn 


Without Earloop or Headband! 


Either way is so comfortable, so inconspicuous, that all you notice is 
the marvellous way you hear. Even birds singing and the clock 
ticking! You and your friends will soon forget you were ever Deaf! 


Make this Free Test ! 


You are cordially invited to test the new light-as-a-leaf ‘ Master- 
Midget’ Fortiphone free of charge and without obligation. Either 
in our Consultation Rooms or your own home. You will find our 
Consultant courteous, helpful and sympathetic. You will be 
welcomed any day between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. (Sats. 9 a.m.—1I p.m.). 
If possible bring your doctor or a friend. Langham House, 308 
Regent Street, is half-way between Oxford Circus and Broadcasting 
House. If unable to call, please phone, write, or send coupon for 
Catalogue, Reduced Prices, and Free Home Test. 


Final Offer of 
20% OFF Pre-War Prices 


Call, phone, write, or post this 


=-=-FREE HOME TEST COUPON-- 


Phone: Langham 3773, 3774, 3775. S. 19/4/40 


Please write in BLOCK LETTERS 


I 
To FORTIPHONE LIMITED (Dept. 17), ; 
Langham House, 308 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 i 
Please send me your illustrated Catalogue, FREE HOME 
TEST Offer without obligation to purchase, and Reduced Prices J 
Name———— Mr., Mrs., Miss or tit es 
Address —-——-—_--— —_—_—___-—_—_—_—_ i 
i 
i 
4 
i 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITIONS 
No. 32 


THE SPECTATOR, 


REPRESENTATIVES of all the professions have at one time or 
another been honoured in English literature, with the exception 
of Dentists, who have been unfairly confined to the humorous 
papers. Prizes of book tokens for £2 2s. and £1 Is. are 
offered for the best passage of prose or verse (of not more 
than 350 words) in praise of Dentists. 


RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99, Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 32.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, April 26th, 1940. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the 
prize should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Com- 
petitors are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no com- 
petitor is eligible for more than one prize in any given week. 
Envelopes should bear a 1$d. stamp. No entries can be returned. 
Readers are invited to submit suggestions for future competitions. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 30 


Tue usual prizes were offered for the best lists of the Six 
Greatest Fools in History ; competitors were asked briefly to 
give reasons for their choices. This was 
petition to judge. Several competitors made excellent choices 
but gave poor reasons, others very plausibly attacked the 
memory of famous men not generally thought of as con- 
spicuous for folly. The mest noticeable fact that 
emerged was that our readers have a very low opinion of the 
wisdom of emperors and kings. No than ten black 
marks were acquired by each of the following: Alexander 
the Great, Nero, Claudius, the English monarchs Ethelred 
the Unready, Canute, Henry VIII, James I, Charles II, 
James II, George III, Mary Queen of Scots, Philip II of 
Spain, Frederick the Great, the French Charles VII, 
Louis XIV, Louis XVI and Napoleon I; the only candidates 
not of royal blood to reach this figure were Adam, Pontius 
Pilate, Bismarck and St. Simeon Stylites. The majority of 
competitors had one or two good ideas, but were less success- 
ful in the remaining four or five. Of such the 
following were the most pleasing: 


a confusing com- 


general 


less 


choices 


Adam. 
was bliss. 

Rehoboam. He disregarded the advice of his elders, and took 
that of his contemporaries. 


He sought knowledge by disobedience, when ignorance 


E. AITKEN. 


HovIS 


needs less 
ity r 


lt spreads more 
thinly and 

the ADDED 
WHEAT GERM 
makes it just 
as nutritious 


Best Bakers Bake it 
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Tolstoy. Not content with the stupendous folly 
an idea, he tried to put it into action. 


President Wilson. Not content with the stupendous fol) of 
possessing an idea, he took it to Versailles, of all places, sas 


FRANCES BELLERgy. 


of Possessing 


Nero. The intelligence of Nero 
Was not far short of zero: 
History calls one of his silliest turns 
“ Fiddling While Rome Burns.” 
Tow ANBUCKET 


Gibbon. He thought that civilisation was safe because civilisa 
races knew the use of firearms while barbarous ones did not 
Hegel. He was largely responsible for the heresy of “ immaney 
progress ” which has vitiated so much theological and philosophic; 
thought in the last hundred years. S. MACARTHUR 
Guy Fawkes. 
Parnell. 


For being caught. 
For the same reason. 
R. Grytts, 
He discovered America and |x 
_W. C. Smita 


Leif Ericson (c. A.D. 1000). 
Europe forget. 
Christopher Columbus. Because he discovered America. 
R. R. Garner 


Louis XVI. For writing “Rien” in his diary on the day 
the fall of the Bastille. G. Pm 
Karl Marx. Because he was the father of “ ideology.” 
DouGLas Hawson 
Mr. X. For introducing rabbits into Australia. 
CATRIONA MACLEay 


Herostratus. He fired the temple of Diana at Ephesus, one 9 
the seven wonders of the world, thereby to immortalise his namy 
His name is immortal indeed, but as the symbol of crimin 


vanity. O. SOBERNHEIM 


The first prize goes, appropriately enough, to a historian 
Mr. A. F. Fremantle, and the second to Mr. Miles D. S. Kirk 


First Prize. 


I. Mark Antony. Because he was 
“The triple pillar of the world transformed 
Into a strumpet’s fool.” 


II. Philip II of Spain. Because he dissipated the splendid pati- 
mony of Charles V by a combination of cruelty and weakness 
obstinacy and irresolution, bad husbandry and meanness, of- 
ciousness and stupidity. 


III. Frederic V, Elector Palatine. Because he allowed hims! 
to be cast for the part of Paladin of the Protestant cause » 
Europe and accepted the crown of Bohemia, and then deserted 
it and his people at the very first blow. 


IV. James II of England. Because deaf to the voice of the Pope 
and Cardinal and other wise Catholics, he sacrificed his Crown 
in an attempt to force that religion on his people. 


V. Charles X of France. Because he threw away his kingdom from 
not profiting by his brother’s example, when he might have 
observed that James II of England lost his through a precise) 
similar failure to imitate his wiser brother. 


VI. Thibaw, last King of Burmah. Because on his accession 
in 1879 he destroyed good relations with the Brits 
by murdering al! the descendants of his father the late Kin 
that he could lay hold on, and then having had the goo 
luck to obtain six years’ respite, instead of using it to restore 
amity with England or, alternatively, to strengthen himself for tt- 
sistance, he made relations worse, indulged in a futile attempt 
to get France on his side, met the long-delayed British ultim- 
tum with an equally futile attempt at defiance—to be followed 
in a very few days by unconditional surrender. 

A. F. FREMANTLE 


Second Prize. 


1. Lycurgus. For establishing 
example of the Totalitarian State. 


2. Ethelred the Unready. For being the first 
Appeasement in English history. 


in Sparta the first historic 


discoverer ® 


3. Henry II of England. For originating the Irish Grievance % 
his conquest of that island. 


4. Queen Elizabeth. For confirming the loss of Calais (if Wi 
liam Cobbett is right) and so helping to insulate England from 
Europe. 

5. Cleopatra 

6. Poppaea, wife of Nero. For providing (perhaps involuntatil} 
the Bath Scene of the Super Film. 


For inventing the Vamp. 


Mites D. S. KIRK. 
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Even in Wartime the 
Children come first 


Through its “Children’s Men” in widespread 
Centres, for 56 years the N.S.P.C.C, has striven 
for the happiness of children suffering ill- 
treatment and to remove all that needlessly 
threatens a child’s welfare. 





To-day, more cases of ignorant treatment and 
fewer of deliberate ill-usage lead to the second 
meaning—National Society for the Protection 
and Care of Children—for the famous initials. . 


am SAL La. le py = 7 
Lee On oe 
Your gift for Wartime maintenance 







will be welcomed by the 
Hon. Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt., and full information 
supplied by Wm. J. Elliott, O.B.E., Director, National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 


THE “‘ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


is still helping poor boys to become good sailors 
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An old “Arethusa” boy has 
recently been awarded the 
STANHOPE GOLD MEDAL by 
the ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY 
for the bravest act of the year. 





DONATIONS & LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
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from the statue en 


This iMlustrati mis 
the Victoria 







an artists jmbr res- , 
sion a rid, Memorial opposite 
the Latin Godden Buckingham 
of V schory, taken Palace. 





MUST OURS 


74,000 died from Cancer last year. Their tragic end 
should resolve us all to make even greater efforts to 
combat and defeat the grave menace of this disease. 


Here at The Royal Cancer Hospital our resources are 
being extended to the utmost limits. The work of 
Treatment and Research, despite the War, continues 
unabated. But the mounting costs threaten to impede 
our way to success. Thousands of pounds have to be 
spent yearly to keep our doors always open to unfortu- 
mate sufferers. Will you please help us in this 
humane task? 

A gift, however small, will be doubly welcome in 
these difficult times. 







FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ROLLS RAZOR LIMITED 








THE twelfth annual general meeting of Rolls Razor Limited was 
held on April 15th at 255-289, Cricklewood Broadway, London. 
Colonel Sir Thomas A, Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. (the chairman), 
said that the profit and loss account disclosed a trading profit of 
£88,489, an increase of £28,781 over last year, and the net profit 
had increased by £26,195 to £78,235. That gratifying increase 
had been arrived at after charging against revenue nearly 42,200 


additional depreciation and after writing-off all expenditure on air- 


raid precautions, which had been considerable. 

At their last meeting he mentioned the fact that their managing 
director, Mr. Kingham, had been to America in February, 1938, 
and had completely reorganised their subsidiary company in that 
country, Rolls Razor Inc. The result of that visit had been that, 
whereas in the two preceding years losses had been incurred, the 


company had made an excellent recovery and had contributed to | 


the profits of the year under review. 


INCREASED DEMAND 

The demand for their razors continued to increase and since 
November of last year they had been unable to produce as many 
as they could have sold, despite every effort to keep pace with it. 
Their “ Viceroy ” Non-Electric Dry Shaver had been an outstand- 
ing success, and up to the present they had been selling all that 
they had manufactured. He had informed them last year that the 
work they had been doing for some time for the Government was 
only just beginning to bear fruit. While that work had, of neces- 
sity, increased, the margin of profit had been relatively small. 

At each of their last two annual meetings he had referred to 
their ability to stand up to the world-wide unrest. In the present 
balance-sheet four months were during the war period, and they 
had conclusive evidence which confirmed the optimism he had 
expressed at those meetings. They did not attribute their additional 
earnings to the international situation ; in fact, they believed profits 
had been little affected by the war. That and their past record of 
profits pointed to the steadiness of their business. 

Adding to the net profit the balance from the previous year, they 
had a total of £82,212, out of which they had to provide for taxa- 
tion £32,000, which was £15,000 more than in the previous year, 
but it was their share of the heavy burden which all classes were 
cheerfully bearing to meet the cost of prosecuting the war. They 
were paying a final dividend on the preferred ordinary shares at 
the rate of 7} per cent. actual, making 15 per cent. for the year, 
and a dividend of 80 per cent. on the deferred shares, and trans- 
ferring £10,000 to general reserve. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Head Office: 54, Lombard St., London, E.C.3. 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 
The Barclays Group of Banks has Branches 


throughout Great Britain, as well as in many 
parts of the Empire and elsewhere, and is also 
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represented Agents and Corres- 


both This 


extensive organisation is placed at the disposal of 
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| FINANCE AND INVESTMEN? 


By “ CUSTOS” 
| Ir is tempting just now to say that the Budget Shadoy ; 
stealing across the stock markets. So it is, but it is no : 
pretending that this is the only or the chief reason - 
markets are quiet. Everybody now realises that the = 
| has entered a grimmer phase both in the military and the 
| €conomic sense, and in the new atmosphere even the More 
bold investors and speculators must be expected to tread 





warily. I am not suggesting that markets are facing the 
| prospect of any substantial volume of selling—I tried ty 
explain last week why that is unlikely—but the odds ate 


certainly in favour of a quiet period in which prices my 
| drift down to rather lower levels. 
Budget forecasting is an unprofitable occupation, Jus 
| where the new burdens will be laid it is impossible to te 
| but it is apparent that the Chancellor will have to impose 
| substantial addition to existing taxation. However the mone; 
is raised, the broad effect, combined with the gradual 
extension of rationing, must be to restrict public spending 
power and that means reduced earnings for a wide Tange 
of industries. On the other hand, it is possible that som: 
| shares will gain if, as seems likely, the Chancellor sees {; 
| to amend the Excess Profits Tax on the lines suggested in 
| the City. This would bring worthwhile benefits to th: 
ordinary shares of many companies which were abnormally 
| depressed or in the development stage in the “ standard” 
years. 


* * + * 
TREASURY REQUISITIONING POLICY 
| Rather sooner than had been expected the Treasury has 
| made its second call on holders of dollar securities. The 
| latest list is longer than the first and includes most of the 
market leaders such as U.S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel and New 
York Central. British holders are to be paid out at the 
sterling equivalent of current Wall Street prices and City 
estimates of the total sum involved range between {50,000,000 
and {£100,000,000. Even the lower figure implies a sub- 
| stantial reinvestment demand which should help the market 
| in industrial ordinary shares and probably the prior charge 
groups over the next few weeks. I do not know what 
principle decides the selection of the requisitioned securities 
or why the Treasury should feel it necessary to take steps 
to dispose of these assets while it still has a vast amount 
| of gold available in New York. If the American authorities 
have dropped a hint that they wish us to make a start in 
| the liquidation of securities as the price of their adding w 
| their excessive holdings of gold, there is nothing more to 
be said. Unless this has happened, one cannot escape the 
| conclusion that the Treasury has acted unwisely in not 
| deferring requisitioning until next year, when the chances 
are that Wall Street will have reached a materially higher 
level. 


* * * * 


CABLE AND WIRELESS DIVIDEND 


| War conditions, it seems, have not been unfavourable to 
| the Cable and Wireless combine. At least, that is the im- 
| pression one gets from this week’s dividend announcements. 
Cable and Wireless, Ltd., the operating combine, has raised 
its dividend for 1939 from 3} to 4 per cent., which implies 
that its gross receipts last year enjoyed a further ns. 
Obviously, the Empire flat rate scheme introduced by Sir 


| Edward Wilshaw in the spring of 1938 has continued to 





bear fruit. Even allowing for the addition of about 

200,000 gross to the income of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) which the higher dividend from the operating 
company yields I should not have expected the holding 
company to increase its ordinary dividend in present circull- 
stances. The board has acted conservatively in maintaining 
the 4 per cent. rate. At 62 the ordinary stock yields just 


| under 6} per cent. and seems to me to be reasonably valued 


| at that price. 


The 54 per cent. cumulative preference 


| yield 5} per cent. at 95 1s a good investment. 


- 7 * * 
PROFITS AND E.P.T. 


We shall not have to wait much longer for light on the 
Excess Profits Tax darkness which now envelops the prospects 


(Continued on page 580) 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
Pp. H. GALLOWAY, LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


nnual ordinary general meeting of P. H. Galloway, 
held on April r1th at Southern House, E.C. 


Tue eleventh 
imited, was 
— E. Galloway, M.P.S., chairman and managing director, 
presided, and in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that the profits they were showing this year were considerably 
in excess of those for 1938, and would have been even larger had 
it not been for circumstances over which they had no control. 
In the first place they had to provide air raid shelters for their 
employees, and that had run them into a good deal of expense 
and they were not altogether finished now, so there would be 
» further expenditure in connection with them in the present 


year. 
in addition they had to make reserve for E.P.T. which they 
would be called upon to pay. The standard years laid down by 
the Government, 1935, 1936 and 1937, on which the profits of 
a company such as theirs were based, were the very years in which 
they started to advertise Julysia Hair Cream and there was a big 
expenditure in that connection, As the shareholders were aware, 
for three years at least they did not show a farthing profit on 
Julysia Hair Cream. That was not unexpected. Fortunately 
they were now showing a profit and they had Julysia Hair Cream 
well established and the sales were going up by leaps and bounds. 
They showed a profit last year and he believed the sales would 
well exceed those of last year during the present year. 

THE GLasGcow DEPOT 

The business of the Glasgow Depot had increased, but un- 
fortunately he could not tell them that they were showing a profit 
there even yet. At Glasgow they were standing at a very high 
rental for the amount of business they were doing. He hoped 
that within the next couple of years they would be able to show 
When their agreement expired they would probably 
change their premises. They could get suitable premises at a 
much lower rental. 

The net profit, after charging all trade expenses, was £25,507. 
The directors were recommending the payment of a dividend on 
the ordinary shares at the rate of 114 per cent. They were guided 
in recommending that dividend by the fact that a number of their 
shareholders relied upon the dividends they were receiving from 
such investments and the increased taxation hit them very hard. 

The directors thought that by their paying one-eighth more 
over the usual 10 per cent. the shareholders would be receiving 
approximately the same net dividend they had previously enjoyed. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


WILLIAM BEARDMORE AND CO. 


SIR JAMES LITHGOW’S SPEECH 


a profit there 


THE ordinary general meeting of William Beardmore and Co., Ltd., 
was held on April 12th in the Council Room of the Federation of 
British Industries, 21, Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Sir James Lithgow, Bt., M.C., D.L. (Chairman of the company), 
presiding, said: The item sundry creditors, credit balances and 
provision for taxation is up by approximately £588,000. This is 
accounted for by an increase in trade creditors and the provision 
made for Imperial taxation. 

As you will appreciate, it is very difficult to estimate, even 
approximately, the company’s liability to Excess Profits Tax. We 
have, however, set aside a sum which we are confident will meet 
the needs of the case. 

The amougt shown under the head of final dividend on Ordin- 


ary stock represents the rate recommended by the directors under. 


deduction of tax. You will note that this year we have given 
effect to this recommendation in the published figures, altering 
those of last year in the comparison column so as to make them 
exactly comparable. The alteration seems to me to give a clearer 
view of the position. 

The reserves have been considerably increased since last year. 
Depreciation and obsolescence have gone up by £145,000, a figure 
which your directors consider will, in addition to covering for de- 
preciation, look after any maintenance and repairs, the carrying 
out of which may have been deferred due to the reasons given in 
the directors’ report. 

This year the directors have decided to create a general reserve, 
and you will be asked later formally to confirm the placing to the 
credit of that account of the sum of £300,000 as recommended. 

The balance at credit of profit and loss account carried forward 
has, as you will see, been increased by the substantial sum of 
£71,012 

With regard to subsidiary companies, in view of the details 
which I gave you last year, I need only say that their results are 
very satisfactory. I ought to mention, however, that our interest 
in Beardmore Motors, Ltd., which I then indicated was of no 
direct advantage to your company’s business, was exchanged 
during the year for a foo per cent. interest in a subsidiary of that 
company. ‘That exchange was effected so that Beardmore Motors 
might be developed by its owners in their own interest and to 


enable to realise the assets of the subsidiary. Although that 
subsid company has made a loss it is only technically a 
Tevenue loss; the realisation of the assets is proceeding satisfac- 
torily, and should produce a satisfactory capital return. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Life assurance in war time 


Under most of our schemes we grant 
policies at normal rates with a reduction 


in benefits on death during hostilities. 


Ask for particulars. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 








‘THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C 


W.C.2. 
2. 
£4,500,000 





Paid up Capital ote eco eve eee 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve eve we ans ‘on .. £2,000,000 
Res e Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
l, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
r Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits for fixed periods receive: 








THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
140,900,000 


Reserve Fund - - - - ” 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 





H. KANO, London Manager, 
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Nescafé is concentrated Coffee in 
powder form. It retains all the frag- 
rance, flavour and _ stimulating 
qualities of finest Continental coffee. 
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white coffee. A spoonful in a cup— 
hot water— with or without milk to 
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FINANCE. AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 578) 


of so many ordinary shares. 
in his review at the meeting of P. H. Galloway and Co., 


THE SPECTATOR, 


I see that Mr. J. E. Galloway, | 


the wholesale chemists, emphasised the effect of a bad | 


“standard ” on the tax liability of a company now benefiting 
from past capital expenditure. This undertaking succeeded 
in raising its profits last year from £19,567 to £23,321, both 
figures being struck after tax. The ordinary dividend was 
increased from 10 to 11} per cent. 
* * * + 
DUNLOP FINANCES 

Once again the Dunlop Rubber accounts are a model of 
clear and concise presentation of the affairs of a complex 
group. The figures reinforce the excellent impression created 
by the preliminary statement, which showed a rise in net 
profits from £1,500,893 to £2,853,133 and a dividend of 
I2 per cent. against 9 per cent. In raising the dividend 
the board has acted cautiously, for available earnings were 
equivalent to over 30 per cent. even after allowing for the 
substantially heavier charge for taxation. Thus, the year’s 
profits have been drawn on to the extent of £500,000 to 
create a reserve against the 1940-41 liability, another 
£248,228 goes to special reserve against investments in and 
advances to subsidiaries, and contingencies account gets 
£200,000. On top of all this investments in Germany are 
written down to {1, and another £208,273 has been written 
off an investment in a subsidiary with a substantial interest 
in Central Europe. 

From the balance-sheet standpoint the group’s position is 
now very strong. In the consolidated statement current 
assets are shown to exceed current liabilities by £11,587,588, 
while surplus and reserves have increased on the year by 
£504,838 to £6,211,173. As to earnings, the prospects look 
good. In recent years the group has broadened the basis of 
its business and there should now be scope for further 
expansion in its important export trade. 


* * * * 
ARMAMENT DIVIDEND POLICY 
William Beardmore and Co. is among the undertakings to 





which rearmament demand, reinforced by the plant modern- | 


isation which better times made possible, has brought a 
sharp rise in earnings. Between 1937 and 1939 trading 
profits have increased from £185,315 to £513,674 and 
for 1939 an ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. has been 
paid out of earnings of over 70 per cent. This is conservative 
finance, but it was amply explained by Sir James Lithgow 
at the annual meeting. He stated that the works were fully 
employed, capital expenditure is necessary to cope efficiently 
with the large demand and that resources must be accumu- 
lated now to safeguard the position when the war is over. 
It should be apparent to stockholders that this policy is in 
their best interest. 
* . * * 


ROLLS RAZOR PROFITS 

Unlike most articles of the luxury type the Rolls razor 
has not suffered in war conditions. Last year Rolls Razor, 
Ltd., made a gross profit of £88,489, against £59,708, and 
its net profit, after tax, was £45,635, against £34,640. 
Accordingly, the dividend on the highly-geared deferred 
capital was raised from 60 to 80 per cent. and {10,000 was 
laced to reserve. These satisfactory results, Sir Thomas 
olson explained at the meeting, were due to increasing 
demand in the home market and to much improved figures 
from the American subsidiary, thanks to the complete 
reorganisation of that business. 


IMPORTANT 

who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
MONDAY OF EACH WEEK. The name, the previous address to 
which the paper has been sent and receipt reference number 
should be quoted. 


Drrect subscribers 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No, 59 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to th 
sender of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword pte 
to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzz} ~ 
and should be received not later than first post on W ednesday. ‘ 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesda Sobttions 
should be on the form appearing below. The name of the evintney 
will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing Solutions 





must bear a three-hal{fpenny stamp, otherwise they ar: surcharged 
Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted, } 


on delivery 

















ACROSS 4. It is rude to do this, as is 
finally shown (7). 

5. Terrify (5). 

Not enough cloth to make 

a pigeon (7). 

7. The publication of a beauty 
parlour? (2 words) (6, 8). 

9. Something of the potato 

type is coming up (5). 

Where the soul of music 

was shed (4). 

17. See below. 


1. Old military gate-crashers 
(13). 

8. A Kentish Brontéan (9). 

ro. Court (5). 

11. Work that is a painter (4). 

12. Bell that nobody rings (4). 

13. “In fair round belly with 
good capon ” (Shakes- 
peare) (5). 

15. Guinea digger (5). 


o 





14. 


16. His is anything but dry 19. It helps one to get a grip 
work (7). of things (7). 

18. Habituation round the 30, 17. Unprepared for this (9). 
ocean (7). 21. Noted for buns and sage 


21. Painters in a taxi from the ~ (7). 
West Indies (5). A painter of the Venetian 
. She was thought much of school (7). 

in Ephesus (5). . 24. Where the rule of thumb 
25. Mr. Kipling’s pronoun (4). was exercised (5S). 
26. It sounds more likely torun 37 Entertaining multitude (4). 


than j (4). 
we An SOLUTION TO 


. Evidently the monkey is t 
aa. CROSSWORD No. 58 


. Minus oils he wouldn’t be 
the same person (9). 
30. It’s indirectly hard on a 
man who belongs to thee, 
but quite just (13). 


°°? 
ae. 





DOWN 


1. No 
heavenly 
(4, 2, 8). 

2. Used to gain one’s 
(7). 

= the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to 
sea’ (Swinburne) (4). 


SOLUTION NEXT 


The winner of Crossword No. 58 is Mr. J. H. Lewis, The 
Guest House, Hickling, Norwich. 


doubt it makes a 
flight (3 words) 


ends 














WEEK 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose he Bank being wound up) 

£12,.000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Specis! Currency Reserve, £1,600 000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australlaa 
States and Dominion of New Zealand TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES af 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of ( lit nd Travellers’ Cheques 
issued. BILLS are purchased or sent for Col DEPOSITS are received 


s which m 


for fixed periods o 


n term ay be ascertained ication 
HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 1. 


15, CARLOS PLACE, W 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 








————— 
RATES 

Two Shillings per ine (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 

we  Sioved1n CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to 

gs display line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 


auine charged as 
whose gnnoune 
for 6 amsert 





Series discounts 


nts exceed 9 lines. 
, for 26, and 10"% 


§% fe 


wiz: 7 
should reach THE SPE¢ 





lily Instructie mld seach TATOR 
>" Gower Street, London, C 1, with remuttauce 
yaa sert t later than Tuesday of each week. 
fo ensure 
PERSONAL 
Private Enquiries, etc 


ETECTIVES.—Divorce, 7 
| Moderate. Consultation free.—UNIveRsAL Derec- 


pves (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594 


, ONOMARK Holders have a Confidential Town 
\| address ss. p.a. - Write, BM MONO23, W.C.1 


*PRING CLEANING? Your cast-off clothing 
Ss Disused clothing for men, women and children 
would be a great boon in many a poverty-stricken home 


in Poplar. Will you send it now? We can make geod 
a a antl ng YOU MAY TURN OUT Address 
the Rev, WiLtIAM Dick, M.A., Trinity Hall, Augusta 
Street, Poplar, London, E.14. 

Tobacco — put to test 


jon does the rest 


moM LON‘ 
| Public op 


LECTURES 
‘QYHE Internationa! Situation and the League of 
| Nations, Speakers : The Earl of Lytton, Chairman, 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone, M.P., at Caxton Hall, Thursday, 
April 2sth, 6.30 p.m. Westminster Branch League ot 
Nations L All interested are invited, 


CINEMAS 


CADEMY CINEMA 
A Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
PRUSSIAN CANNONS CANNOT KILI 
WHAT WE'VE GIVEN THE WORLD 


IBERTY!” 
“LA MARSEILLAISE™ A 


I 
JEAN RENOIR’S 
Commenci April 20th 


ng Saturday, 


MUsIC OF THE WEEK 


D VIC. Waterioo 


I road S. § 
( ) Box office from 10 a.m Wat. 6336 6d. to 6s 
Night! pt Monday), 7.3 Mats. : Sat 


KING LEAR 
John Gielgud 
Hannen Lewis (¢ 

Harris Stepher 

Tandy. Cathleen 














‘ADLER’S ‘ E.« 

ge y rt on 
I , 6 

MONDAY 
TUESDAY 
WEDNESDAY de } 

W \ 1st performance—Nocturr 
FHURSDAY: at 7, DIE FLEDERMAUS. 
FRIDAY: at >, BARBER OF SEVILLI | 
SATURDAY: at 2.30, BALLET (Coppelia 
SATURDAY 7, AIDA. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


B ERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL 
» TRAINING COLLEGE, DARTFORD. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
Vice-Principal to the above College. Candidates should 
hold a Degree or a Diploma in Social Studies, along 
with practical experience of work. This is a 
pioneer post. For further particulars apply 
PrincrpaL. Salary, £500-{£600. 


| NDIAN POLICE AND BURMA POLICE 
CLASS L) 


social 
to 


Owing to the war there will ve no recruitment to the 
above Services by Competitive Examination Recruit- 
ment by selection without written examination will, 
however, be continued in 1940 for the Indian Police. 
One vacancy in the Burma Police (Class 1) will also be 
filled by selection 

Candidates, who must be over 21 and under 23 years 
of age on August Ist, 1940, must have qualified by 
examination for a degree, but those taking a degree 
examination this, year may be admitted provisionally 

Full particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the Appointments Boards of the Univer- 
sities in the British Isles, or from the Services Depart- 
ment, India Office, Whitehall, S.W.1 

The latest date for the receipt of applications ts 
May 1sth, 1940. Applications should however be sub- 
mitted as soon as possible. 

India Office, 


April, 1940. 
ADY, trained, exper’d in Schools, excl. testimonials, 
] 4 requires post House Mistress, Warden. Box B65. 
4 INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE AND BURMA 
CIVIL SERVICE (CLASS I 


The recruitment of Europeans in 1940 will be by 
selection without written examination. Candidates must 
have qualified for agood Honours Degree, but those who 
are sitting for their Final Honours Schools this year 
may be admitted provisionally The age limits are 
21-24 on August 1st, 1940. Entry closes on May rsth, 
1940. Applications should, however, be submitted as 
soon as possible. Full particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Appointments Boards of 
Universities in the British Isles, or from the Services 
Department at the India Office, Whitehall, London, 
S.W.1. 

India Office, 

April, 1940. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
\pee nu SCHOOL, ST. BEES, CUMBER- 
4 | LAND 


For details of the forthcoming annu 
Examination apply to SrecreTary, Ashley H« 


Bees, Cumberland 


al Scholarships 
ise, St 


* PPINGHAM SCHOO! 4 Qualifying Examina- 


tion will be held on May 28th, 1940, for about 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz rHREE or 
FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of £60 to £3 
perannum. Entries close on May 22nd, 1940. For further 
particulars and entry torr pply to the Headmaster 





the | 


| 
=a... a 
|DAVIES’S & KENSINGTON 
| COLLEGE 


Complete Secretarial Training with individual 
attention in all subjects. 
Practical courses for University Graduates. 
| Entries for 1940 Scholarships Close May 4th. 
170 GLOUCESTER TERRACE, W.2. Padd. 0946, 


i te BYAM SHAW SCHOOL OF DRAWING 

AND PAINTING, 70 Campden Street, Ken- 
sington, W.8. (Park 4975), is open as usual. Details of 
POSTAL TUITION and SUMMER SCHOOL sent 
on application Constructive criticism given on any 
form of pictorial art 


TN.HE LEYS SCHOOL CAMBRIDGE, 
AN EXAMINATION will be held on the 27th and 
28th May and on the 4th and §th June for the award of 
the following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, 
rhree or four Open Scholarships ot £100 a year, six 
o! between £25 and £75 a year.— Further information 
may be obtained from the HEADMASTER. 


GIRLS SCHOOL 


| IGHLY-RECOMMENDED GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
CORNWALI offers vacancies May Term: 


Excellent education, delightful situation. Moderate fees’ 
Apply, Mrss Exvste M,. Jackson, Cook’s Scholastic 
Service, Berkeley Street, London, W.1 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


{,AULTLESS Typing. From rod. per 1,000. Carbons 
2d. Novels, Plays, Verse. Theses in Science, Philo- 
sophy Theology. Trans. Highly recommended.— 
Dorotuy SHIRLEY, 138 Green Lane, Edgware. Tel.1§75. 


| )!TERARY Typewrtg. Trans..&c.,promptly ex.MSS, 
4 ts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. Miss N. 
McFar_ane(C). TheStudy,96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


| YYPEWRITING ot all descriptions including French, 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m, 


BOOKS 


, oe N E W JERUSALE™M 

















Intelligent readers will’ see with half an eve that the 
yuthor is a Genius, Master of his subjects and the World 
leacher, for, in a book of about forty thousand words, 
he sh from Psychological facts, Reason and Revela- 
tik hat Catholicism is the Divine religion, gives a com- 
mor e explanation of it, answers its various oppo- 
nents on Religion and Politics, and finally shows how 

The New Jerusalem” or * he Peace of Christ ”’ may 
be ot ed.which no other author can do for want of 
the depth of his original and natural knowledge of the 

t t. Permanent Peace and total Civilisation can 

nly re t from all men observing the Natura! Laws of 
God full, and the less they do of this, the less they 
Ca t y expect of the former; only men with a low 
m tandard will prefer having war when they can 
have fj t If one carefully reads and understands the 
bx his earthly god won’t be able to mislead or deceive 
him either through his ignorance or wilfully. By the 
book being suppressed (unofficially) in the immoral 
interests of earthly gods, these are being put above the 
mor Rights of God and Man. Periodicals willing to 


uphold the latter against the former may apply for the 
advertisement. Cloth ss. 3d., Paper 4s. 2d, post free, 
from “ Peace,” 111 Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. 








t Home 


Banish Boredom-Give Them 





MORE NEED 
THAN EVER for his 


magnificent service 


During the last War the Life-Boat Service rescued over 5,000 lives 
and saved from destruction over 180 vessels with their cargoes. 
In this spirit it will carry on now—whatever the difficulties 


and Overseas 


and dangers. 


sks 


this great work. 


The F 
Li-Col. € 








A Suffolk Coxswain 





During 115 years the public of Great Britain has supported this 
magnificent cause, and the Service relies on you to aid it now. 
Send in your contribution, however small, as your share in 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


‘RI. OF 
R.S ATT} 


RROW BY, Hon. Trea 
RTHW All FE, O.B4 


“rer, 


ecretar 
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PURELY PERSONAL 





EATHI FORECAST During 
the r t fe in t \ I b 
considerable periods wi 1 King Six 
Cigar w il t real tre Lay in 
an few ft tT t t 1 
en mad a t ists “ll ther 


— 
Tried CLOTELS 


ET aN Mo) 4al-] ana: P40) 











EDUCATIONAL 


UST PUBLISHED 


. 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK 


Official book of Headmasters Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. ¢ sult re Schools, 
Careers, &c., 10s. 6d. net DEANE AND SONS, 31 


Museum Street, W.C.1 


FRESH FRUIT 


FEYRINIDAD PINK GRAPEFRUIT. Sweet with- 
| out sugar Case 70 to & large, 208. carriage 
paid Cash with order.—PINKFRUIT 82 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C.3 


FOR THE TABLE 


PEAL fat chicken 10s. pair Boil fowl 7s. 6d. pair 
i dressed. 24 mixed Fern Plants 3s Corrigan 
Moss 3s. lb., all post paid.—Nora DonoGuut Ihe 
Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork 


TO BE LET OR SOLD 


*) ( y( Freehold or £150 per annum—pleasant 
P fed @ 3) house on the London side of Wey 
bridge hree large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
two bathrooms and an acre of delightful garden. Excel 
lent domestic offices, two garages Near St. George's 
Hill and Burhill Golf Courses; ten minutes Sandown, 
Kempton and Hurst Parks, Brooklands Immediate 
possession. —W rite “* L.S.M.B.,” co White's, 72 Fleet 
Street, E.C.4, or telephone Putney 2671 Miss Skelley 


MISCELLANEOUS 


»>LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 


> sure, guaranteed, world-ftamed From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : HOWARTHS, 
463 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1 6,2'6,4'6 post free 


»>LUTHNER PIANOS. Secondhand, reconditioned 
as new, at greatly reduced prices. Apply tothe Sole 
Concessionnaires, WHELPDALE, MAXWELL, AND Copp 
Lip. (formerly known as Bluthner and Co., Ltd 17 
23 Wigmore Street, W.1 Langham 1423 


Nose but Sanitation like Town, ELSAN 
h Chemical Closet, GUARANTEED odourless, 
germ-free, sate Needs NO DRAINS, NO WATER 
FLUSH. Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors 
Scores of thousands in use in Country Houses, Cottages, 
Air-Raid Shelters. Complete trom {3 
Write for FREE ILLUSTRATED 

© Etsan Co. (Dept. 2546), §1 Clapham 

Road, London, S.W.9 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


SLE OF WIGHT Country Hous: >zacres; h. &<« 
| elec. heht, own sea shore tt ate bathing, tennis 
a bathing S. CrircHarp, Woodside, Wootton, IW 
— YOURSELVES 1 ing ) COUNTTS 

\ 

Ask tor descriptn ; post tre 180 INNS 


t ist td 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSI 
ASSOCIATION, LID 


P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. Grorat Ho 193 Regent 
Street, W.1 
QA! PDEAN, Breht GLENDOWER, first class 
" guest house lel Rottings $52 
\ ,ARWICK CLUB,LID.,.21SU.G ge'sSq..S.W 

Room and breakfast §s.; one night only ss. 6d 

or 30s. W kl wit d r 6 6d t or 36s. to 
22ns veekl \ <t T2589 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA GRANVILLI 


BOURNEMOL TH (Sandban! HAVEN 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ARMS 

EDZELI Angus GLENESK 

HUNSTANION LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLI 
LINKS 


KESWICK.—KESWICK 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire LOCH AWE 

MANCHESTER BOW DON HYDRO 

PITLOCHRY .—ATHOLL PALACE 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye ROYAI 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA GRAND 

FrAMWORTH (Staffts).—CASTLI 

PORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL 
—KOSLIN HALI 
—HEADLAND HOTEI 













AUTOMATICALLY 


(so that both edges 








THROUGHOUT 

















and with an 


‘ECLIPSE’ SUPER BLADE 
forms the worlds best 
shaving combination 


|RAZORS 2/6 to 
[BLADES 3forl 5 forl/8 


by JAMES NEILL & CO(S 




















recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


Each hotel in this column is pe 





| known to me. Each will fit in with many 4 


“ Spectator ” reader’s needs. But if you do 


|mot see what you require in the 


window, write to me, and, so far aS south 
and south-west England is concerned, my 


“Let’s Halt Awhile ” books should Provide 


- 
| the solution, not only for Easter, but for 
| Spring and summer holidays ahead, 


_Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 Pages 
Vol. II, Devon, Cornwall, Somerset. 2nd 
edition. 190 pages. Vol. IIL Hants, 
Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. 1st edition, 
112 pages. 

Price 1/3 each. (Post free.) 
Requests tor advice or orders for Copies 
should be addressed : Mr. Ashlev Courtenay 


at The Spectator Limited, 99 Gower § 
. ’ tr 
London, W.C.1. . 





Lb by S ( 


ANGLESEY. po you know this Island h its colqure 
s lights and its sever WERN Y WYLAN, Liang 
tona seems to ha tugh rem a Beaumaris 7 
BANGOR, North Wales, CASTLE HOTEL. Yo i. 
er ‘ i pe efu holiday ea > mfortable 
odernised, histor muse. Be 
BEXHILL. Sussex. HOTEL RIPOSO i by the Gow 
Lit ind at the quietest end of t Barma 
moder muiforts even p eI Bex 4M 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL. In the “te 
po ” Easy access to sea Y es and eat 
ks 100 up-to-date bdrms Tele Bournemouth & 
BOURNEMOUTH, TOLLARD ROYAL HOTE! ot better 
0 mm on the West Fro ts ) m, ite 
Brid ( band eg il con Te B 397 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. :» \SEMULLION 
HOTEI A Ist- h f distir emarkably 
enia m G if 1 and ona or vice 
BURFORD. THE LAMB A moderniy equipped 
Cc wold Inn in an uns; Cc 4 j wn Trout 
f “4 4 ible 
CHURSTON FERRERS, Nr B im, S. D LUPTON. A 
hrough train from Paddit an fee aang 
side hotel. Noted “a 
COBHAM. §surr: WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 
A ntry Ho near Town E service 
18 act ff grounds I ? £44 Od £7 7s 
CROWEOROUGH, s x I CREST HOTEL—a first- 
rf » A H \ 1] 
L I I ‘ ro 4-5. 
EXETER. | ep of the t or f 2 griit of 
ratifi I , e ROYAL CLA HOTEL 
i | i ( 
FALMOUTH, ‘ ;REENBANK HOTEI A first 
r ” ige 
HAYWARDS HEATH. BIRCH HOTEL O t the 
¢ t 10 
ar. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HyDi : ” 
a | Js 
1A 
PLYMPTON. ELFORDLEIGH HOTEI ige ab 
Da " 1 six n $ for ar { the 
Teles P ) 
SHAFTESBURY, 1D COOMBE HSE. HOTE ” 
A.A.. R.A M i ‘» 
50 ft “{ 
STRATHSPEY, 1 : AVIEMO HOTE 
Ove woking R P I P ) hole 
Golf C rse Te \ ] 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEI A f and 
more ir nd I i va 
Tm i. Golf, T 1 1 Ni@ “ 
| TORQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL Al ret 
with eve bdrm I l or viom, 
i d MI I 2161 
TWYFORD, B&B r ) {Al ‘ 
, ~ house ae 
e i i 106 
a 
L hy 1 > al i at tl "Sy 





a —<—, 


al 





